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A Chickadee Home 


By CRAIG S. THOMS, Vermillion, S. D. 
With photographs by the author 


“NOR several years I had been trying to induce a pair of Chickadees to 

kk build their nest in my yard, where I could watch them in their home 

life. They boarded with me in the bleak winters, but, notwithstand- 

ing all my alluring boxes, and hollow-wood chunks, the “call of the wild” 
swept them away to orchard or grove at the first peep of spring. 

But the spring of 1909 brought me good fortune. A cherry tree that stood 
chout fifty feet from my study window grew from the ground double, that 
is, by two trunks, one of which had for several years been dying. I did not 
like to lose the tree, but I would give half a tree any time for a Chickadee’s 
nest. But to muke sure that the Chickadees would build in it was the problem. 

Proceeding on the principle that birds, as well as men, covet the largest 
results with the least amount of work, and knowing full well that saw, hammer, 
and chisel were more effective tools, at least for the rough part of the work, 
than tiny Chickadee bills, I sawed across the dead tree about three feet from 
the ground, cutting in about three inches; about a foot above the first cut 
I made a second; then, after carefully cutting the bark down the sides with 
my knife, so that it would not tear, I split off the whole front side of the Chick- 
adee’s house—that is, what I hoped would be a Chickadee’s house. This 
done, with hammer and chisel I made the chips fly until I had excavated 
a gourd-shaped hole, very like a Chickadee’s nest that I had seen years 
before. 

As I worked, the pair of Chickadees that I had been feeding all winter 
cheered me on from nearby trees, seeming to wonder how I could produce 
such large chips. 

When the hole was completed, I hollowed the part I had split off so as to 
make the excavation as symmetrical as possible. Then, with an auger I 
bored a hole at the top of the split-off piece, and fastened the piece back in 
its place with a large screw at each corner. 

On the principle that even birds do not appreciate what they do not have 
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to work for, I was careful to make the hole a little too small to admit the 
Chickadee’s body. 

I had scarcely left off working when the Chickadees came for inspection. 
They peeked in, but did not try to enter. During several days they made 
numerous inspections of this new home, as well as of the Wren house, and the 
Bluebird house, not far away. 

On April 4, the house was leased and the contract signed, for the birds 
began to enlarge the hole. They 
worked by turns, and it was the 
daintiest, cheeriest, lovingest 
working that I ever saw in the 
bird world. Their working, how- 
ever, was at first confined to 
the early forenoons, for it was 
not to be expected that lovers 
could spend all their time 
working. 

On April 9, at 11.30 o'clock, 
the hole was large enough, and 
a bird entered. Judging from 
the time it spent inspecting the 
one large room, I take it to have 
been the female. A number of 
days were now spent in care- 
fully rounding the edges of the 
entrance, and on April 14 the 
pair began to carry in material. 
An old weather-beaten bit of 
rope the dog had laid just un- 
der my window, and to this 
they came for loose fibers. What 

THE CHICKADEE’S HOME-SITE plucky little workers they were, 
planting their feet upon the rope, and diving their little bills into it, and heav- 
ing away like veritable sailors! Another old rope hung tied to a limb of the 
nearest tree, and to this they went for more fibers. What difference does it 
make to these birds whether they are right-side-up or up-side-down? To 
this rope they clung in all attitudes, often making it swing by their efforts, 
and clinging and pulling away as it swung. 

I am writing as though both male and female did the work. Their colors 
are the same, though the male is a trifle larger. But their movements are so 
rapid that it is not always easy to be sure which bird enters the nest with 
material. I suspect, however, that the female does most of the work of carry- 
ing in material, for the larger bird often acted in a very masculine fashion, 
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“THIS LITTLE MOTHER WAS NOT AFRAID OF ME AT ALL” 


following the other bird as she flew to the nest with material, and looking in 
at her as she arranged it. I presume there were many words of encourage- 
ment and praise which I could not hear; yet I thought it would have been 
more to the point had he done some of the hard work. On April 25, however, 
the male completely disarmed my criticism by sitting on the telephone wire 
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“SHE SAT ON HER EGGS QUITE UNCONCERNED” 


and singing a very ecstatic song—for a Chickadee. The female was notice- 
ably rushing the work that day, and evidently the spirit of her ardor had 
seized the male. From the Chickadee I had never heard such a song. It was 
not exactly a warble. It was a rapid trill on the same note, with the bird’s 
peculiar ‘ktla’ right in the middle of it. I admired him for feeling that under 
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the circumstances he ought either to work or sing, and he was certainly 
making his best effort at song. 

Nearly every morning, about 6 o’clock, I would hear the plaintive phabe 
call note of these birds. Many mistake it for the note of the Phoebe. I call it 
plaintive, for by this note a friend of mine is always moved to sadness, and 
wishes the bird would go away. It is not exactly a call note, for it is as often 
given when the birds are together as when they are apart. To me, among all 
bird notes it is peculiar in this respect: it never commands one’s mood, but 
reflects it. If he is sad, it makes him sadder; if he is joyful, it is full of cheer. 

Every few days, by taking out the screws, I opened the front door to the 
nest—or, more accurately, removed the side of the house. By April 25, there 
had been laid an inch-thick foundation of rope and other fibers; above this, 
full two inches of moss, quite damp; and on top of this, and sunken somewhat 
into it, an incomplete felted nest of cowhair, woolly materials, and a few horse- 
hairs. For several days I had not seen the birds enter the nest, though they 
would occasionally light at the door, and I wondered if the nest were aban- 
doned. The explanation was found in their method of building the felted 
nest, which was to throw the soft materials in by billfulls, and let it pile up 
until the nest was running over. Then the bird entered, arranged the material, 
and packed it down with her little body. When the nest was completed, this 
felt work was a good half-inch thick, and quite firm, while the nest was three 
inches deep, so deep that the little bird did not more than half fill it. Later, 
when she brooded her eggs, her tail stood almost straight up on one side, 
while her bill barely tipped the rim on the other. Usually six or seven eggs 
are laid, and unless the nest were deep some of the young would be crowded 
out. 

On May 6, the nest held six eggs. I am sure that it was not six days since 
the last time I examined the nest. I did not note the date, because the nest 
held loose materials, as it had for several examinations; but I suspect that 
this loose material was used to cover the eggs until the whole clutch should 
be laid, lest some enemy—perhaps a snake—entering during the bird’s absence, 
should destroy them. 

On the day after the discoveiy of the eggs, I set my camera for a photo- 
graph of the little mother, arranging everything, and even focusing on my 
knife stuck in the side of the tree, before opening the door. When all was 
ready, the door was removed slowly and with utmost care. The shutter 
clicked, and back again went the door just as carefully. Hurrah! I had a 
photograph of a Chickadee on her nest, a treasure I had sought for years. 
But next day, after exposing several plates, I began to experiment, only to 
find that this little mother was not afraid of me at all. She sat on her eggs 
quite unconcerned, while I worked about the tree, changing my camera, 
focusing with the dark cloth, and doing whatever else I desired. Indeed, the 
bird was so far down in her nest that a good picture was not secured until I 
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slowly slipped my finger under her and gently raised her up. In the picture 
here shown, the bird is not more than half way down in her nest, and is doubt- 
less standing on her feet. 

About their nest, as indeed everywhere else, the Chickadees are ideal. 
While the female broods her eggs, the male feeds her. Once I saw him come 
only to the door without offering to enter. She was soon up at the inside of 
the door. He then flew away with the food, but she hurried out and into the 
tree-top after him with a rollicking scolding, whereupon he said he was only 
joking, and gave her the food. Sometimes, instead of coming to the door with 
food, the male would come into the branches of the tree and call. She would 
then come out to him, and receive the food with that delightful fluttering of 
wings which is characteristic of young birds. 

A seemingly pleasing diversion for my Chickadees was their attacks on 
a cock Wren that had taken up his abode in my Wren house, not ten feet away, 
on the stump of an old plum tree. Ordinarily they seemed not to care for the 
Wren, but they would not stand his bluster, nor admit that he owned the 
yard. It was delightful to see them dart after him, sometimes one and some- 
times both together. Until he secured a mate, the Wren did not offer battle 
at all. He was too busy singing. After a specially severe onslaught by the 
Chickadees, he could be heard singing from the middle of my woodpile, where 
he had taken refuge; but when the male Chickadee had gone for food, and 
the female was again quietly brooding her eggs, he took special delight in 
singing a blood-curdling war song from the branch just above the door to the 
Chickadee home. When the male Chickadee returned, he again took to the 
woodpile, nothing daunted. In due time the Wren was joined by a mate, and 
the two pairs became accustomed to each other and lived in comparative 
peace, though their nests were only ten feet apart. 

Upon opening the Chickadee’s nest on May 17, six young were found, 
possibly a day old. Now housekeeping began for my favorites in earnest. 
Both parents fed the young, although quite frequently the male brought 
worms to the little mother and allowed her to do the most of the feeding. 
Coming into the branches of the tree, he would call with the phebe note. 
She would then come out to him, receive the worm, and return with it to her 
babes. If she delayed her coming, he would fly to the door of the nest, where 
she would meet him and take the worm. At other times when she came out 
to him, he would dart past her and into the nest, to feed the young himself, 
as though not quite satisfied that she should have all the pleasure and he all 
the work. 

On May 21, when the young Chickadees were about three days old, one of 
the old birds disappeared—I think the male—and all the feeding had to be 
done by one bird. Imagine the task! With watch in hand, I saw the little 
mother bring food eight times in fifteen minutes; then twenty-one times in an 
hour. On May 2s, the mother acted strangely, going to the door without 
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food and looking in without entering. In the branches of the tree she perched 
silently, and seemed to have lost heart in everything. On May 26, I opened 
the door, only to find the six nestlings dead. For three days there had been a 
cold rain, and the tender young needed the mother’s body to keep them warm; 
but she could not both brood them and feed them. She chose the latter, but 
they succumbed to the cold and damp. 

What happened to the male bird I cannot tell. Some careless person may 
have killed it thoughtlessly, just to see how well he could shoot, never sus- 
pecting that in killing this one bird he was killing seven. In our home there 
could not have been more sincere sorrow if our pet cat or favorite dog were 
dead. But next year we are hoping to rent our Chickadee home to another 
pair, and this time to raise the brood successfully. 


Barn Owls Nesting in New York City 


By HOWARD H, CLEAVES, Staten Island, N.Y. 
With photographs by the author 


WESTERN reader of Brrp-Lore, who does not know exactly what 
A territory New York City embraces, might think it impossible, or 
at least improbable, that a pair of Barn Owls could be found nesting 
within the limits of the great metropolis. He might be equally surprised to 
learn that a Wood Duck reared a brood there not more than four seasons ago, 
and that Woodcock still nest there in considerable numbers. His amazement 
might be almost as great if he were told that Barred Owls, Red-shouldered 
Hawks, Killdeers, Blue-winged Warblers and Hummingbirds also find it 
congenial to build their nests there. But this delightful state of affairs could 
easily be made clear by explaining that semi-rural Staten Island is a part of 
the City of New York. 

Had it not been for Mr. William T. Davis, our only pair of Barn Owls on 
Staten Island might have passed unnoticed, officially. He had known a farmer 
on the southern shore of the island for many years, and used to have the man 
report to him when the Barn Swallows had arrived each spring. One year, 
Mr. Davis was told by his friend of strange sounds that had been heard near 
the barn at night, and, from the description, it was concluded that the noise 
must have been made by an Owl. Investigation proved that not only was it 
an Owl, but that it was a Barn Owl, and that the bird and its mate occupied 
an old pigeon-cote at one corner of the main barn. 

At a meeting of the Staten Island Association of Arts and Sciences, held 
November 17, 1906, Mr. Davis read a paper on these Owls, in which he said: 
“On the fifteenth of last September, I climbed as silently as I could to the 
pigeon-loft, but the Owls heard me coming and flew to the neighboring trees. 
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On a lower shelf from the one they occupied I found four dead mice laid in a 
pile, and I was told that on another occasion they had eight others arranged 
in the same manner. One of the four mice found on the shelf was very large 
for Microius pennsyloanicus (Ord.), and while it may be that species, the 
authorities to whom it has been shown are not sure of its identity. It is now 
in the collection of the American Museum of Natural History. 

“On account of their mouse-eating habits these Owls are very useful about 
a barn or farm; for, while the farmer is asleep, they serve him greatly in the 
preservation of his crops, and it has been truly said that during all of their 
wanderings they are aiding mankind, their only enemy. 

“On the occasion of my visit, I collected a number of pellets or rejects of 
these Owls, and there were remains of a great many others near-by. From 
these pellets I have raised the Tineid moth (Trichophaga tapetzella Linn.), 
but I found no Trox beetles, as discovered in pellets found under trees on 
several previous occasions. . . . Dr. Dyar and other authorities regard 
this moth as rare in the United States. 

“On the eleventh of November, with Mr. James Chapin and Mr. Alanson 
Skinner, I visited the Owls for the third time, and, while I climbed to the loft 
my companions stood outside and watched the hole whence the Owls would 
fly. As before, the Owls heard me coming, and one walked out on the perch 
and stood in the light, where my companions could see it well before it flew 
off to a neighboring tree. It was then discovered that another Owl was hiding 
behind one of the rafters, and on two occasions it came from its retreat and 
walked about so that we could examine it closely, but it seemed anxious to 
hide behind a beam rather than to fly out into the daylight. Its gait was 
nervous and jerky, and it would stand for a moment and regard us, and then 
hasten to get behind the beam again. It is certainly a queer-visaged bird, is 
the ‘Monkey-faced’ Owl. It is also sometimes called ‘Golden Owl’, for its 
plumage is very beautiful.” 

It was through the kindness and influence of Mr. Davis that the writer 
was enabled to secure the photographs accompanying this article. 

My several experiences with this pair of Monkey-faced Owls were, with 
perhaps one exception, most enjoyable; and that exception was the fault, 
not of the Owls, but of an ignorant farm hand. I had taken Mr. Clinton G. 
Abbott to the barn, and both of us, equipped with Graflex cameras, hoped to 
photograph the old Owl as she flew from the pigeon-loft. But I had learned 
from previous experiences that some one was obliged to climb the ladder 
inside the cote in order to start the bird from her nest or from her roosting- 
place. We looked about for a suitable third party to perform this necessary 
duty, but, contrary to the general rule, no inquisitive small boy was to be 
seen, and it was with reluctance that we approached one of the farmer’s 
employees. We explained, with as little detail as possible, that, when we had 
scaled the outside wall of the main barn and reached the upper eaves with 
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our cameras, he, at a signal from us, was to slowly ascend the wooden ladder 
which leads to the top of the pigeon-cote. 

We removed our shoes, strapped our cameras to our backs, and soon were 
perched in our lofty station, ready for action. The signal was given, our man 
disappeared through one of the doors which opens into the barn from the 
cow-yard, and presently we could hear him making his way up the ladder. 
It was a moment of great expectation and intense inward excitement. The 
hoods of our cameras were pressed hard against our faces, and the focus was 


“IT WAS THROUGH THIS OPENING . ... THAT THE BIRD USUALLY CAME” 


kept sharp on the uppermost hole of the loft, for it was through this opening 
I had learned that the bird usually came. Suddenly there was a shuffling 
sound at the top of the cote, a white form pulled its way through the pigeon- 
hole, and a magnificent creature sprang out into space and winged silently 
away to seek the shelter of some trees on the opposite side of the road. But, 
with the first wing-stroke of the bird, there had sounded the “reports” of two 
focal-plane shutters, and, as we relaxed and shifted plates, our words of con- 
gratulation were mutual. 

At just this moment, however, there began a commotion in the pigeon- 
loft that immediately changed our smiles to scowls of apprehension. First 
there was a scuffling and scratching, intermingled with some inaudible mutter- 
ings from the farm-hand, and then there began a series of pitiful, wailing 
cries which one could easily have believed were issuing from a human throat, 
but which we knew to be coming from that of a terrified Barn Owl. 
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The situation was as plain as it was painful. The bird that we had just 
photographed was the male, who had been perching somewhere in the loft 
and had left at the sound of footsteps on the ladder. The female had remained 
at her post (which happened to be a nest containing eight eggs), where she 
had been discovered and captured by our “assistant.’”’ The bird’s screams 
of distress suggested that her captor might be either choking her to death or 
wringing her neck. 

“What’s the trouble?” cried Abbott. 

“Oji’ve got an owool!” shouted the Irishman. 

“Let her go!” commanded Abbott. 

“She’s too valuable” came from the recesses of the loft. 

“Don’t hurt her, I tell you!’’ we both called in chorus. 

“Oi can get $5.00 for her’’ returned the villain from within. 

“You can’t get a cent for her’ Abbott explained;” it’s against the law 
to kill her. She’s worth more alive than dead, and we’ll make it worth your 
while to let her go.” 

But the only answer was another series of sickening outcries from the poor 
bird, so Abbott, who was nearest the end of the eaves, left his camera and 
made a rapid descent, to have, if necessary, a rather forcible interview with 
the man in the coop. Fortunately, for the Owl, the Irishman, on discovering 
that we were angry at his holding the bird captive, had not injured her in the 
least; and, when confronted by Abbott in person, he surrendered the prize. 

We then talked to the man as pleasantly as possible under the circum- 
stances, and explained that the Owls caught more rats and mice about the 
farm than a dozen cats. We did not forget, however, that it is wise occasion- 
ally to base one’s reasoning on the fact that money, in such cases, speaks 
louder than words. A substantial “tip” was pressed into our friend’s palm, 
as he was instructed to have an eye to the welfare of the Owls and, as we bade 
him farewell and hinted that we would return in a week or two, he smiled 
and said, “Lave it to me. There’ll be nobody touchin’ ’em if I know about it!” 

Much to my relief, the subsequent visit proved that, although a few of the 
eggs had met with disaster, the rest had hatched and the voung were in good 
condition. On this occasion I was accompanied by Mr. Davis, and, with his 
assistance, succeeded in again photographing the old Owl as she flew from the 
cote. Her mate was absent. 

The Owlets were, at that stage in their development, about as ill-propor- 
tioned and unsightly as anything in the bird world. One of them we photo- 
graphed. His feathers were still in the sheaths, his feet were large and ungainly, 
and his head was so big and heavy that it could only be swung slowly from 
side to side, much after the manner in which an elephant swings his trunk. 
While he was being handled and photographed, he was heard to give forth 
two or three different sounds, the one most frequently uttered being a plain- 
tive chi-le-le-le, chi-le-le-le, chi-le-le-le, repeated very rapidly. 
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It was discovered that, during the winter months, the Owls were not to 
be found at the barn. They evidently migrated each year in November, and, 
did not return until some time in March. But the Owls did not return with 
the spring of 1910. All that could be found to indicate that the loft had ever 
been tenanted by them were a few decaying pellets; while it was learned that, 
for the first time in years, a part of the coop had been reclaimed by Pigeons. 
We can only entertain the hope that another spring will mark the return to 
the farm of these birds of mystery. 


An Acre of Birds 


By ALTHEA R, SHERMAN, National, lowa 


HE recent establishment of a Bird Reserve in Cincinnati turns our 

attention once more to the rich results that may be obtained from 

working well a small area. Notable among the very limited spaces 
that have been thoroughly studied are the following: that of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard in New York City, in which there have been seen 40 species of birds; 
that of the Boston Public Garden where were listed 116 species during a period 
of nine years; and near it, in Roxbury, a private garden of six acres in which 
were noted 85 species within a dozen years; that of another garden in Charles- 
ton, S. C., where were found go species in the space of five years; that of 
a small door-yard in Morton Park, Illinois, from which were observed go 
species within three years; and that of a door-yard of nearly an acre in Pasa- 
dena, California, where were counted in one season 33 species of birds, 15 
of which nested there. 

Of the large number of birds that have been seen from a small space in a 
brief time, there stands prominent the record of Mr. Ridgway, who, from 
his Washington yard, counted 24 species within a half hour, and who heard 
25 species singing together one June day on an Illinois prairie. Perhaps the 
largest list for a single forenoon, on so small an area as six acres, was that 
obtained by two ornithologists at Scarboro, N. Y., where 77 species were seen. 
Several enthusiastic ornithologists in Ohio have nearly doubled this number, 
by devoting the whole day to the search, and by covering a much larger 
territory. Sufficient instances have here been cited to prove that small fields 
offer abundant material for bird study; but I should like to add to them some 
items relating to the bird population on my own home acre, where I am sure 
a long life might be spent in diligent study without exhausting the many 
secrets connected with bird-life thereon. 

It was upon three acres of a cultivated field adjoining a small village that 
the home was started forty-four years ago. Recently three other acres of 
abandoned village lots have been added to the original acreage; but two- 
thirds of this land enters very slightly into this account, since all the nests 
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found, except those of five species, and all identified species, except one or 
two, have been seen from or within the house-yard, which contains less than 
an acre. The situation is six miles in an air-line from the Mississippi river, 
and two miles from the western edge of the timber-belt that grows along the 
banks of that river. The trees of the village form a small arboreal oasis on 
the open prairie. In the yard the hand of the pruner is stayed, and, at present, 
about the place there are fifteen bird-boxes; aside from these conditions, the 
attractions for birds are no greater than most village yards of similar extent 
might offer, except that at the foot of our lots there stretches a very wet mea- 
dow, whose existence has added at least two breeding and possibly a dozen 
migrant species to the lists. Two nesting species, the Screech Owl and the 
Bluebird, have come because of the boxes that have been put up; all the 
others have found nesting-places without human aid, for one season at least. 

From the enumerations that follow, the English Sparrow is always elim- 
inated; in fact, no record of this avian rat is kept except on the pay-roll of 
the three small boys who scour the neighborhood for Sparrow nests to destroy. 
On our place, or flying overhead, 139 bird species have been identified. All 
of them, except one, have passed this way within the last four years, therefore, 
to this limit of four years are kept all references, except those relating to four 
or five of the nesting species. The number of species counted on the place 
each year ranges from 93 to 108. The average number of species visiting us 
in May is 75. The largest number upon one day was 48, but on two other 
days 47 have been seen. 

Absorbing is the subject of migrating birds, but it is the daily presence, 
month after month, that creates an abiding interest. For the months of May, 
June and July, to10, the average daily number of bird species that were 
observed from or on our grounds was 25. In August the number is apt to 
fall considerably below this figure, yet, in 1908, there was a daily average of 
22 species, the maximum number for one day being 31 and the minimum 
16. Our winters are so severe that few birds linger with us. No more than a 
dozen species have been seen in the winters of the four years under consider- 
ation. Five of them have come for food; a daily average of three or four is 
the highest one can hope to secure. 

The greatest opportunities offered by the place are those connected with 
the nest-life of the birds. Twenty-five species have nested upon our grounds, 
and two others, the Dickcissel and the Vesper Sparrow, may have done so 
without their nests having been found. Besides these, there are seven other 
species that breed just beyond our fences, on lands belonging to the neigh- 
bors, that may decide to locate here at some future time. The nesting species 
are: Sora, Bobwhite, Mourning Dove, Screech Owl, Flicker, Chimney Swift, 
Kingbird, Phoebe, Bobolink, Cowbird (in nests of Bobolink and Maryland 
Yellow-throat), Red-winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, Bronzed Grackle, Gold- 
finch, Chipping Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Barn Swallow White-rumped Shrike, 
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Maryland Yellow-throat, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, Short- 
billed Marsh Wren, Robin and Bluebird. The nests of twenty of these have 
been built in the dooryard, all but two of them being within seventy-five feet 
of the house. Recently a Catbird’s nest was built just two feet from the win- 
dow-pane of a window whose outside blinds are usually closed. Through 
these one could watch the nest activities, and it is surprising to note in how 
many respects these differed from those of the Catbirds that nested beside 
the same window four years ago. One year a Phoebe built her nest under the 
porch, in a situation that could be watched from four rooms; this had its 
advantages, but far greater were those of the oft-occupied Phcebe’s nest in 
the barn, that could be viewed at close range through a peep-hole in the floor 
just above it. In like manner, at a distance of no more than two feet from 
the eye, has been studied the nest-life of the Screech Owl, Flicker and House 
Wren, all of which have had nests in the barn. 

In the near-by woods, that are always alluring, it is possible to spend 
occasionally a delightful day; but the more distant fields, that are constantly 
inviting, must be declined; while the birds upon one acre continue to furnish 
more chapters for study than it is possible to master. 


Bird-Lore’s Eleventh Christmas Bird Census 


Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit. 

Reference to the February, 1901-1910, numbers of Brrp-Lore will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we desire; 
but to those to whom none of those issues is available, we may explain that 
such reports should be headed by a brief statement of the character of the 
weather, whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is bare or 
snow-covered, the direction and force of the wind, the temperature at the time 
of starting, the hour of starting and of returning. Then should be given in 
the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ a list of the species seen, with exactly, 
or approximately, the number of individuals of each species recorded: A 
record should read, therefore, somewhat as follows: 


£5 ieee annual bird census will be taken as usual on Christmas 


Yonkers, N.Y. 8 a.M. to 12 M. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 38°. 
Herring Gull, 75. Total, — species, — individuals—James GaTEs. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. 
It will save the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order 
of the A. O. U. Check-List be closely followed. 


Photographing Kingfishers in Flight 


By DWIGHT FRANKLIN, New York City 


With photographs by the author 


OR a long time it had been my great desire to secure a complete set of 
k pictures showing a Kingfisher in the act of bringing food to its young. 
To my knowledge, this had never been accomplished. Needless to 

say, it is not an easy proposition. 

I am indebted to Mr. Howard Cleaves, of Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, 
for accompanying and introducing me to the spot where, in a sand-bank, 
the birds were nesting. The hole was located about fifty feet from the tide- 
line of Prince’s Bay, 
Staten Island, and was 
about fifteen feet from 
the water’s edge. About 
four feet below the hole, 
the bank sloped very 
gradually, so that we 
were enabled to set up 
our tripod cameras and 
bird-blinds. The latter 
were green umbrella 
photographic - blinds, 
copied after the one 
described and recom- 
mended by Mr. Chap- 
man. 

I stepped into my 
blind, focused my cam- 
era, set the shutter, and 
waited for the bird’s 
appearance, knowing 
" they were not far away, 
keeping an eye on the 
| hole through an open- 
4 ing in the blind above 

the camera. 

Presently the famil- 
iar rattle was heard in 
the distance, gradually growing louder as the bird came nearer. There was a 
flash of blue and white, and the bird had returned with a fish in its beak. 

I immediately snapped the shutter and, at the sound, the bird whirled, 
flew away, still retaining the fish. It soon returned, however, and thereafter 
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neither the blind nor the shutter seemed to alarm it, for it paid no further 
attention to them. 

Both parents visited the hole at intervals, and always at full speed ; but 
they came rather irregularly, owing to the fact that curious passers-by stopped 
to gape at the blind, despite our efforts to keep them away. 

The birds often saw me as I emerged from my blind and entered again, 
yet even this did not seem to disturb them. At one time, a blind was moved 
to within three and one-half feet of the hole, but the bird darted out unhesi- 
tatingly. 

I found that no speed less than one two-thousandth of a second would 
give me a picture showing no wing motion. To get this high speed, I used a 
Multi-speed shutter, and found that the Lumiére “Sigma” plates were the 
most satisfactory, owing to their extreme rapidity. 

In order to obtain a good series, I was obliged to spend the better part of 
two days in the blind. 

Aside from the photographic interest, the opportunity given for observing 
these wary birds at a distance of only six feet was one which would readily 
be appreciated by any bird-lover. 


BIRD WHIRLED AND FLEW AWAY WITH THE FISH” 


Lonely Tom—The Story of a Pifion Jay 


By JOHN HAMMITT, Santa Fé, New Mexico ¢ 


HETHER he was a disgusted bachelor, a heartbroken widower, or 
merely a disappointed lover, I have never been able to satisfac- 
torily settle. His coming into my possession and into my life,— 

the forming of a bond of sympathy and affection, which, on my part, out- 
lasted the short span of our acquaintance—was of itself peculiar; and his 
reasons for departing this life so suddenly are equal mysteries. But, possibly 
I am getting ahead of my story. 

It had been a beautiful day from the early hour when a friend and I started 
on a business trip of some forty miles across the prairie until our return in the 
late evening. To me the prairie country never appealed very strongly, so I 
may not be a good judge of fine days on the level plains; but this day was as 
fine as any I had ever seen in the West. Long, rolling expanse of pasture- 
land, knee-high in grass and flowers, stretched in every direction, scintillating 
with golden gleams, as the rays of the patient sun, now slowly sinking below 
the cardboard edge of the plain, bathed all in a subdued golden light. The 
vastness and loneliness of the prairie was relieved by occasional buttes, which, 
rising like pyramids in their solemn grandeur, made the quiet still more 
impressive, and gave one the feeling that here indeed the dross and sham of 
life had slipped away, and he stood face to face with his real inner self. These 
buttes were also of real value, for, besides relieving the tense sameness of the 
landscape, they were guides to the newcomer and tenderfoot, should he ever 
be wise enough to tell the difference between any two of them. 

The sun had now reached that point where all was wrapped in a subdued, 
mellow, golden glow—a warm, delicious liquid fire—the true charm of the 
prairie, giving it a beauty that few painters have been able to reproduce. 
The flowers, mostly of the daisy order, sparkled in the last rays of the sun, and 
even the somber sage and shoestring took on an added glory. A hush—still- 
ness as of expectancy—was over all when, as I said before, he came. 

I am not generally given to day-dreaming, and on trips of this kind usually 
keep my eyes open for all things interesting, but this event was unheralded. 
My first knowledge of it was a flapping of wings, a circling near and around 
our heads, and a voice that seemed, more than any thing else, to be a human 
call for help restricted in utterance. Out of the Nowhere into the Now, was 
a fitting description of his sudden appearance. After a few circlings around 
our heads and many of his strange calls, out over the darkening prairie for 
several hundred yards he flew, when, just as we had about given him up and 
decided he had taken his departure, back he came with that strange weird cry, 
like the ““Nevermore”’ of Poe’s Raven, to repeat his peculiar antics. 

It has ever been a pet theory of mine that the different species of animals, 
including the genus Homo, have points of strong resemblance. Notice the 
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gambols of a young dog, as he tumbles over himself and fairly ties himself in 
a knot, in his joy at being called to accompany his master on a walk or hunt. 
Well, just add wings to my dog and you have this bird. Once, in circling around 
me, he dropped down upon my head and remained for a moment. I must 
admit that I was much surprised, for never in my life before had I been greeted 
in this manner from one of the Wild Ones in his own domain. My companion 
laughed, and said that he certainly must be the ghost of some long-departed 
Indian brave, who had again started on the war-path. 

I think I should be within the limits of truth in saying that these peculiar 


“LONELY TOM” 


actions were repeated for over a mile of the journey, as he persisted in keep- 
ing pace with our wagon. Finally we stopped, and I, rising in my seat, took 
off my hat and, as he circled in the air, tried to entrap him. Several times 
I failed, while he, seemingly undaunted, came back again and again, until at 
last I succeeded, and, placing him in a chicken-coop which I improvised into 
a cage, our short comradeship began. Arriving home, I made him more com- 
fortable quarters and gave him a sunny spot in my window. 

He may have been a pet,—lost, strayed or stolen,—but, be that as it may, 
he took to his new home from the first. By the end of the first week he was 
willing to flit from points in the room, uttering at times a peculiar human 
croak that led me to believe he had tried in former days of captivity to talk. 
I have since found that birds of the Jay and Magpie families can learn to talk 
or imitate speech, some of them equaling the best Parrots. In this con- 
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nection, I remember an amusing incident that occurred several years ago, 
while on a visit to a school where I remained for several days. One morning 
while awaiting the breakfast hour, I was reading on the veranda, when I was 
accosted by a very hearty “Hello! Hello!” Looking up, I was amused, as well 
as surprised, in seeing a Magpie solemnly walking up and down the walk, 
looking at me with his head tilted to one side, and punctuating his morning 
exercise by his distinct and hospitable salute. 

But to return: I named him Tom, and imagined, shortly, that he knew 
his name. He lived upon the fat of the land. He was, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, a Pifion Jay, and beautifully marked in shades of blue and slate. 
He lived up to all the standards and reputation of his race, and seemed equally 
as proud of the one as of the other. He was inquisitive to a fault, and inter- 
ested and attentive in all that went on around him. I would often place him on 
a penholder stuck in the stopper of my ink-bottle, and here he would sit for 
long periods, his head tilted to one side, watching my hand intently in its 
movements across the page in writing: and how he would follow me with his 
eyes as I walked from place to place across the room! He soon learned the 
base of supplies, and, when I crossed in this direction, I was sure to be greeted 
with his merry croak, and down he would fly to my arm and peck at the cracker 
I usually had for him. Upon coming in from work, I would whistle to him as 
I entered the room, and he would usually flit to my shoulder, never omitting 
his unearthly call. 

One thing, however, puzzled and worried me. Tom ate too little, and daily 
grew thinner. I offered him every dainty I could think of and secure, but of 
no avail. He turned up his aristocratic nose at all. Raw meat was the most 
tempting, and sometimes crackers, but he seemed happier in making a noise 
than in eating. At last I offered him his freedom, but the rascal, after a few 
turns in the air, came back to the window-casement, pecked a few times at 
the woodwork, gave a sad croak and hopped inside. He seemed possessed 
of a feeling or presentiment that he must soon depart this sad world, and 
preferred to do so in good society. Ofttimes in the night he would utter his 
strange call, and, if I happened to be awake and spoke or whistled back, he 
would repeat it. 

One night, about the fourth week of his stay with me, I heard him moving 
about more than usual, as if an uneasy spirit ruled him. In the morning he did 
not respond to my usual call, and upon investigating I found that he was indeed 
free. Was that midnight croak his farewell to me? What strange notions 
ruled his life? Was he a social outcast from his tribe? Had his life’s experience 
proven too severe for him and he voluntarily left his companions? Had he 
once been a captive and escaped, but, after a short taste of freedom, reéntered 
captivity of his own choice? Or was he half-crazed over the loss of his mate 
and, willing to starve rather than live on alone? And why, meeting on the 
lonely darkening prairie road, did he attach himself to me? Who can say? 
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CHESTNUT-COLLARED LONGSPUR 


A species more particularly of the western treeless regions, where it breeds 
from central Kansas north to southern Canada and winters from Nebraska 


to Mexico. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
_ » | Average date of 
PLACE om spring arrival 
Cara ae 
Onaga, Kans. , 5 March 22 
Huron, S. D. (near) Pi vins be 4 | March 25 
Aweme, Manitoba. . Pe Wale mle Se 9 April 14 
Indian Head, Sask 2 April 24 
2 SSS, ree 
Terry, Mont May 2 
May 3 


Big Sandy, Mont ait ty Ramey: 2 
Nanton, Alberta me ieee 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


March 13, 1900 
March 24, 1886 
April 5, 1905 
April 23, 1905 
March 16, 1890 
April 26, 1908 
April 21, 1904 
May 4, 1908 


Number | 
» | Average date of 
PLACE of years the last one seen 


record 


Boerne, Tex. . : ah 
I oak dig bibie w ales 2 
Onaga, Kans.... 
Silver City, N. M.... 
Huachuca Mts., Ariz. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Grinnell, Ia... 


xe Woes jie as 
April 14 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


March 2, 1880 
April 25, 1890 
April 18, 1891 
April 13, 1884 
May 3, 1902 
May 1, 1889 
May 15, 1887 


FALL MIGRATION 


i Number | Aver f 
PLACE of years’ | AYEFS rival © 
a a ang caus inn honk 
Ga i oly aac s hw oeace dca Let 
EL MN ios ious co oneeccae's 
SEES RRA eer? 
pS a) re 3 November 8 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


September 12,1909 
September 12,1883 
September 22,1907 
October 22, 1896 
November 3, 1884 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number 
PLACE | x'yene? | Average date of | Latest date of the las 
SS SS See yrrere re rr September 23,1904 
RIO DEO... 5 oboe ca Se aaseen 12 October 2 October 14, 1897 
SE MOND 6 os cc caescevivnes 3 October 10 October 17, 1903 
EN og ios:u. 0-ar vis cba keane November 32,1896 
EEL ILS « 6.00's 6-0 sic wi. netic bases September 23,1903 


LAPLAND LONGSPUR 


This is an Arctic-breeding bird, that winters principally in the northern 
part of the Mississippi Valley, occurring less commonly east and west, and 
rarely south to South Carolina and Texas. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


| Number | . : 
PLACE | ime | eas | aia 
Ceame seen, Fh. B.. os ace cvinnds sf 2 March 22 March 20, 1887 
SIAC OCT ELLE Ee 4 April 17 April 10, 1887 
Prince of Wales Sound, Labrador..... May 14, 1885 
Port Kennedy, Franklin............. May 20, 1859 
eee ey 3 May 22 May 20, 1888 
a. rey ee eee 3 March 24 | March 23, 1897 
SIT EL OVOP AE Foe 3 March 9 March 6, 1898 
Oe eer eer es 4 March 25, March 17, 1890 
Woe Barth, Minn....<...... 0066008 March 18, 1882 
Northeastern North Dakota.......... 4 March 22 Febuary 28,1900 
Aweme, Manitoba................:. 14 April 3 March 20, 1905 
ORME, PONNR Si ovtccscccecagnscal 5 May 1 April 25, 1906 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie............ April 25, 1904 
a eee ee April 21, 1882 
ae ere rrr, | May 20, 1899 
Point Barrow, Alaska................| 2 May 22 May 20, 1882 
Number | Average date of | Latest date of the 
PLACE = the last one seen last one seen 


Febuary 20,1895 
March 25, 1875 


Erie, Pa 5 March 10 
April 18, 1885 


OS Be oer re 

EE MENG. 5 3. oc ksh waea sae eat | May 14, 1887 
ND RN, 5 av. ds wien udcease iol | March 1, 1884 
EO rere: 9 March 14 March 30, 1892 


See rene Merri. March 31, 1889 


RNA DEN ig 4-0-5 $s a Khe ease eek 3 March 1 March 29, 1896 
NN EPRI EE TC Tercera 2 April 3 April 22, 1889 
a Re SR eery ee ere 3 | . April 2 April 20, 1893 
I Wiis Fh eke aa decccnees psaniad 3 April 14 April 23, 1897 
Southern Wisconsin................. 5 April 26 April 29, 1884 
ss NERS eee Pere oe | April 3, 1899 
Fort Custer, Mont...................] | April 4, 1885 
ce a SN eran ewes er ree | | March 31, 1888 

OO ge SRNR reise II May 18 | May 24, 1907 

weme, ani | 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number | 


PLACE chveare | Averpesdatg of | arin dats ot 
Aweme, Manitoba ; 10 September 3 | August 20, 1898 
Okanagan, B. C. is 2 | September 25 September 20,1907 
Great Falls, Mont. ice qseres , September 13,1889 
Manistee, Mich. September 29,1904 
Grand Manan, N. B. el 2 October 14 October 10, 1888 
Erie, Pa... October 3, 1889 
Long Islaad, N. Y. Bs | October 18, 1888 
Wray, Col...... eet: November 16,1901 
Lanesboro, Minn..... a eens» are 4 | November ro October 29, 1890 
Onaga, Kans..... Eee 12 | November 4 October 5, 1891 
Bonham, Tex. Te Pee ern ON | November 9, 1889 
Grand Manan, N. B..... ie aan 2 | October 14 October 10,1888 
Erie, Pa. é October 3, 1880 
Long Island, | 5 A Ras sae October 18, 1888 
Oberlin, O...... ; October 15, 1906 
Chicago, IIl. enghea te 6 | November 4 September 24,1896 
Washington, D. C. Rae LS Ne December 11,1886 
Chester, S. C. ee aod January 1, 1881 

' + Number Average date of Latest date of the 

PLACE a me the last one seen last one seen 
Kowak River, Alaska........... ; August 16, 1898 
Point Barrow, Alaska......... ey September 4, 1882 
Nome City, Alaska. a his September 10,1899 
Unalaska, Alaska... rs Shee eared October 5, 1899 
Ivigtut, Greenland ar EN August 30, 1887 
PE, HI, 65 5 oo cco ceesucietss Io November 4 November 25,1904 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
SIXTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See frontispiece) 

Chestnut-collared Longspur (Figs. 1-3). This species has the four 
outer tail feathers largely white, in which respect it differs from the Lapland 
and Smith’s Longspurs and agrees with McCown’s Longspur. From the latter, 
aside from other characters, it differs in having the two outer tail-feathers 
white to the tip, while McCown’s Longspur has all but the outer feather 
conspicuous tipped with blackish. The character seems slight, but is readily 
obvious in life. 

Fuertes suggests the name V-tail for the Chestnut-collared, and T-tail 
for the McCown’s Longspur, and his colored drawings for this and the next 
issues of Brrp-LoreE contain small figures of the birds in the air in which these 
tail markings are shown 
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In juvenal plumage, the Chestnut-collared Longspur has the feathers 
of the back terminally margined with whitish, producing not a streaked, 
but ringed appearance. The bird, indeed, is surprisingly like a juvenal Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, in this respect. The underparts are buffy, more or less 
heavily streaked with blackish, the throat being whiter. 

The first winter plumage is acquired by molt, which appears to be restricted 
to the body plumage, the wing and tail feathers being retained. The bird now 
resembles the adult in winter plumage, but, as a rule, has less black on the- 
underparts. The lesser wing-coverts resemble the greater coverts in color, 
and are not black bordered with white as in the adult, and the chestnut of 
the nape is less evident. 

The prenuptial, or spring molt, is very limited, being apparently restricted 
to the anterior portions of the head, the change from the brownish winter- 
to the striking breeding plumage being accomplished chiefly by a wearing 
away of the brownish tips and margins of the feathers. 

First nuptial resembles adult nuptial plumage, but the chestnut nape is. 
paler, and the lesser wing coverts are brownish as in winter. 

The adult male, at the postnuptial molt, acquires a winter plumage- 
(Fig. 2), which, as has just been said, resembles that of the young bird, but 
has the lesser wing-coverts black and more black on the underparts. Nuptial 
plumage is acquired, as in the young bird, partly by molt but chiefly by 
abrasion. 

The female (Fig. 3) presents no striking seasonal changes in plumage.. 
In worn summer plumage the underparts become more or less streaked, and 
the basal chestnut or blackish marking on some, doubtless old specimens,. 
then become partly revealed. 

Lapland Longspur (Figs. 4-6). The Longspurs, as a group, may be known 
by the length of the hind toe-nail. While this may not be regarded as an easily 
observed field character, it might at least serve in distinguishing the tracks. 
of these birds from those of certain Sparrows which they resemble in plumage.. 

The Lapland Longspur differs from the Chestnut-collared Longspur, as. 
the plate shows, in many respects, but in life, even at a distance, they could 
be readily identified by the difference in the amount of white in their tail- 
feathers, the former having only the two outer feathers with white, the latter 
the outer four. Indeed female, and some winter male, Lapland Longspurs- 
more nearly resemble, superficially, Vesper Sparrows than they do birds. 
of their own group. 

In juvenal plumage the Lapland Longspur is very Sparrow-like in appear- 
ance, with the forebreast and sides streaked with dusky and buff. Late in 
July or early in August, this plumage is exchanged for the first winter plumage 
(Fig. 6), which is acquired by molt of the body feathers and most of the wing- 
coverts, the tail feathers and wing-quills of the juvenal plumage being retained.. 
The young bird is now essentially like the adult in winter plumage. 
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The first nuptial plumage, according to Dwight, is acquired by- a partial 
spring molt of the feathers of the anterior parts of the head, chin and throat, 
which now become black and whitish; but the chestnut nape, and more 
distinctly marked back, are due to a wearing off of the brownish edges of the 
feathers of the winter plumage (Fig. 6). 

The adult male, after the usual complete postnuptial molt, resembles the 
young male in its first winter plumage, and their subsequent plumage changes 
are the same. 

The female, in juvenal plumage, resembles the male in the same plumage; 
but in the first winter plumage, which is acquired by molt, as in the young 
male, she has less, and sometimes no black, on the throat and less rufous 
on the nape. The nuptial plumage is acquired partly by molt and in part 
by wear. 

The Alaskan Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus alascensis) resembles the 
form from northeastern America, but has had the margins to the feathers of 
the back much paler, brownish gray or buffy, the nape, in winter, being 
more buffy. 


THE GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET 


When April sun and April showers 

Are calling to the sweet spring flowers; 

Or, when October is aglow, 

You'll find him flitting to and fro, 

This midget, clad in olive gray, 

With bright black eyes, who seems to say:— 

“If not so busy, I might wait 

To get acquainted; here’s my mate; 

But I must hasten—zee, zee, zee!— 

To catch each tidbit that I see.” 

From branch to branch he flutters past, 

Now up, now down, he darts so fast 

With wings atwinkle, you must peer 

Quite carefully and stand quite near, 

To find, that which from robbers bold 

He guards so well—his crown of gold. 
—Laura E. SMITH. 


Some Random Bird Notes 


I was very much interested in the dif- 
ferent papers published in 1910, of Brrp- 
Lore, for, while a farm-dweller, I have 
been a much interested observer of bird 
life about me, and for years have tried 
in every way to attract the birds to my 
lawn and the big maples at the side, and 
in other ways induce them to nest about 
the door, and the sheds, and shrubbery 
adjacent to the house; and I have been 
very successful. 

For years I have had a very promising 
colony of squirrels that are very familiar 
“citizens’’ of the lawn, and big near-by 
trees, and, so far as I know, they have not 
molested the birds; but the red squirrels 
do, and they are shot as fast as they show 
up during the nesting season of the birds. 
English Sparrows are the worst enemy, 
and they are shot on sight. Years ago 
they became very wary, but the occa- 
sional shooting of a stray one keeps the 
lawn practically free of them. 

In the trees, in nooks and corners about 
the buildings, we keep boxes and little 
paint kegs fastened, with all sizes of aper- 
tures for entrances, and usually have ten- 
ants for them all. In protected places, like 
the gable rake of the carriage-house, there 
are Robins’ nests. One nest has now been 
occupied for three years in succession, has 
been the home of six broods of birds, and 
is in good shape for to11 tenants. The 
birds repair it a little each nesting, and it 
is now quite eight inches in height. 

The Bluebirds come back to the old 
nest-boxes, year after year—I think the 
same birds. A nook in the kitchen porch 
is a favorite place to nest, and, one year, 
two families were located there at the same 
time, their nests being not over five feet 
apart. The Tanagers have nested in the 
maple, not thirty feet from the house, and 
Chippies, Wrens, Catbirds, and the like, 
are common inhabitants. I suppose be- 
cause of a fancied protection. Orioles are 
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induced to build in the elm near the door, 
possibly because the old farmer, when 
they arrive in the spring, puts there a 
great assortment of white strings, very 
finely torn slips of white rags (red will not 
be accepted), and cotton waste, all of 
which is eagerly taken up in nest-building. 
One Oriole put nearly one hundred feet of 
fine white twine, cut into foot-lengths, into 
her nest this season, and would almost 
take the strings out of my hand, to deftly 
felt into her nest. 

In the winter, I have known about 
twenty varieties of birds to feed upon my 
bounty. If cats attempt to molest, a 
charge of salt fired into their fur will cause 
them ever after to give that place a wide 
avoidance. Suet is the most attractive 
food we can put out for the majority of my 
guests, We take a piece of about a pound 
weight, wind it closely with twine, tying 
frequently, and then suspend it to the 
outermost boughs of a tree, about ten feet 
above the ground, and a like piece in 
another place. This attracts the Wood- 
peckers, the Nuthatches, Jays, Cardinals, 
Titmice, and the like; while about a shallow 
box, with a wide, flat cover, about five 
inches above it, which is placed securely 
on a limb of a tree, and supplied with 
coarse, ground chicken feed, one soon 
finds yet another class of happy boarders, 
eating at all hours, and dodging the 
cashier’s desk as well. In protected places, 
under open sheds, and in sheltered nooks, 
we put big baskets of barn-floor sorts and 
chaff for yet another class of birds, the 
Juncos, Sparrows, and the like, and the 
way they make the chaff fly in search of 
seeds would do credit to hens. So, this 
way, without much labor—and that com- 
pensated for ten times over—this farmer 
keeps a great company of birds about 
his door, and is coming to know them in 
some measure. But that colony of fox 
squirrels! They live in the big maple trees 
near-by, run on, and over the lawn, and 
are fed some hickory nuts and ears of corn, 
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which are wired to the trunks of the trees. 
They are never in mischief, constantly 
give me new ideas about animal life, and, 
as an attraction to the lawn, have never 
had an equal, 

In the above, it will be seen how a far- 
mer who wills, may have a recreation that 
is always new, always educational,—one 
that adds to the attractions of life ona farm 
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Junco. The Crested Jays and Magpies 
prefer suet; in the absence of it, devour 
cracked corn freely. The Magpies come 
first, of a morning, and whenever they 
arrive the Jays and other birds give way, 
but wait near-by. My home and table are 
on the slope of Long’s Peak, Colorado, 
at an altitude of 9,000 feet——Enos A. 
Mitts, Estes Park, Colorado. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIRD-TABLE 


and brings him closer to nature-—JOHN 
GouLp, Maple Crest Farm, Aurora, Ohio. 


A Rocky Mountain Bird-Table 


My bird-table is built around an old 
tree, about three feet above the ground. It 
is ten feet from my window. On the table 
I keep a dish of water, a box of cracked 
corn, and occasionally a turnip 
apple. Meat scraps and suet are fastened 
to the limbs of the tree. I keep open 
house only in winter. The frequent visit- 
ors are Long-crested Jays and Magpies; 
the occasional visitors include, Chickadees, 
Gray Jays, Downy Woodpeckers, a strag- 
gling Robin and, once in a while, a 


or an 


1910 Bird Notes from Long Beach, L. I. 


The majority of bird-students around 
New York seem to have chosen Rock- 
away Beach as a happy hunting-ground 
for the water-birds, so I thought that the 
following notes might be of interest to 
readers of Brrp-Lore. They are the 
result of a series of expeditions made by 
Mr. Stanley V. La Dow and myself, in all 
except the mid-summer months. Not only 
rare species but also unseasonable records 
are given. The biggest list for one day was 
reached on Oct. 30, when Mr. La Dow and 
I observed thirty-eight species, and only 
twice in the last three years has the day’s 
list fallen below twenty. Needless to say, 


all the birds noted have been indentified 
with as much care as powerful binoculars 
permit, and no questionable records are 
included. 

Great Black-backed Gull, 1, May 13, 
10., Sept. 27, Ring-billed Gull, 1, Feb. 13, 
Red-breasted Merganser, 5, May 21. Black 
Duck, 18, May 21. Old-squaw, 1, May 27. 
White-winged Scoter, 1, May 21. Surf 
Scoter, 20, May 21. White-rumped Sand- 
piper, 2, May 21; 1, Oct. 23. Sanderling, 
1, Jan. 4. Hudsonian Curlew, 12, May 13, 
same number, May 21. 

This fine bird but rarely comes within 
range of the field-glass student. On May 
13, I was so fortunate as to get within 
seventy-five feet of the flock, though it 
meant a half-hour crawl on my hands and 
knees in the mud of the marsh. 

Duck Hawk,—A fine bird on Sept. 27, 
Sharp-tailed and Seaside Sparrow. More 
and more individuals of these species 
seem to be lingering along our coasts. 
(Vide the winter Seaside Sparrows from 
Barnstable, Mass., and my winter Sharp- 
tail from Long Beach; Brrp—-Lore’s 
tenth Christmas Census). On Nov. 6, Mr. 
La Dow and I observed an individual of 
both species in a certain tract of reeds 
where the birds have lingered through 
October. American Pipit.—1, Jan. 4. 
LupLow Griscom AND STANLEY V. LA 
Dow, New York City. 


Hardy Snow Buntings 


On cold, frosty nights, with the ther- 
mometer away below zero, one wonders 
how the winter birds are faring. 

Nearly every winter, the Snow Bunt- 
ings roost in the chinks on the north side 
of our granary. On fine nights, when it is 
not too cold, they have a fairly good place, 
if the wind does not blow directly on them. 

But on January 14, 1907, the wind blew 
roughly right on the ledges where the birds 
roost, and the thermometer registered 
36° below zero. Soon after sundown, as I 
looked to see if there were any birds on the 
granary, I was surprised to see about 
twenty Snow-Buntings in their usual 
place, fully exposed to the biting wind. 
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For the benefit of those who have not 
experienced such low temperature, I might 
say that a wind as cold as that will freeze 
one’s unprotected face almost instantly; 
yet here was a flock of little birds going to 
sleep, not protected from it in the least, as 
unconcernedly as though it were a warm 
summer night. There were plenty of places 
about the buildings they could have 
roosted in, well sheltered from the wind, 
but few that were more exposed than the 
one they chose. 

Next day they were as lively as ever, 
and apparently none the worse for the 
cold.—JoHN Woopcock, Minnedosa, 
Manitoba. 


Absence of Kinglets 


I notice in Brro—Lore for May-June 
that no Kinglets were seen in northern 
New Jersey from Dec. 1 to March 27, 

It is noteworthy that no Kinglets of 
either kind have been seen hereabouts in 
either the spring or fall migration, this 
year, though we, as a rule, have both kinds 
in the spring migration, and the Ruby 
Crown in the fall. They often are here 
for several weeks, both in the woods and 
about the house.—E1izaA F. MILLER, 
Bethel, Vermont. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union was 
held in Washington, D. C., November 
14-17, IQIO. 

At the meeting of the Fellows of the 
Union, held on the evening of the four- 
teenth, the following officers were elected: 
President, E. W. Nelson; Vice-presidents, 
Frank M. Chapman, A. K. Fisher; Sec- 
retary, John H. Sage; Treasurer, J. 
Dwight, Jr. 

The following were elected as Members 
of the Union: J. H. Bowles, California; 
E. S. Cameron, Montana; Ned Hallister 
and W. L. McAtee, Washington, D. C.; 
E. R. Warren, Colorado. Ninety associate 
members were elected. 
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The public sessions of the Union were held 
in the new building of the United States 
National Museum, and attended 
by 109 members of the Union. Luncheon 
was given each day by the Washington 
members of the Union. There was a 
largely attended dinner at the Riggs 
House on the evening of the 16th, and, 


were 


on the evening of the 17th, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. Hart 


at their home 


Merriam received the members 
Aside from the scientific 
interests attached to an excellent program 
the meeting of the Union afforded an 
that 
which is so important a part of gatherings 
of this kind, 

The 


Union will be held in Philadelphia. 


opportunity for social intercourse 


Twenty-ninth Congress of the 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER I5 


‘Courtship of the American Golden-Eye 
or Whistler,’ by William Brewster, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “Notes on the Great Auk, 
the Passenger Pigeon, and Eskimo Curlew,’ 
by Edward H. Forbush, Boston, 
‘The Passenger Pigeon Investigation for 
1910,’ by Clifton F. Hodge, Worcester, 
Mass. “Concealing Coloration,’ by Abbott 
H. Thayer, Monadnock, N. H. 


Mass. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


“Two Hawk Families,’ 
lantern slides, B. S. Bowdish, New York 
City. “Some Rare and Interesting Birds 
of the Sunken Lands in Arkansas 
Missouri,’ illustrated by lantern slides, by 
Arthur H. Howell, Washington, D. C. 
“Some Experiences and Impressions of the 
Cowbird,’ illustrated by lantern slides, by 
Wilbur F. Smith, South Norwalk, Conn. 
“Some Ornithological Results of Biological 
Survey Field Work in 1910,’ illustrated by 
lantern slides, by Vernon Bailey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘A Junco Experience,’ illus- 
trated by lantern slides, by Wilbur F. 
Smith, South Norwalk, Conn. ‘Isochronal 
Lines of Bird Migration,’ illustrated by 
lantern slides,’ by Wells W. Cooke, Wash- 


illustrated by 


and 
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‘Bird-Life on Mt. Orizaba, 
Mexico,’ illustrated by lantern slides, by 
Frank M. Chapman, New York City. 


ington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 16 


‘Overcoming Fear in Birds,’ by Ned 
Dearbon, Washington, D. C. ‘Bird 
Strays in a Great City (New York),’ by 
John Treadwell Nichols, New York City. 
‘The Color of the Gular Sac of the Water 
Turkey (Anhinga anhinga),’ by Arthur T. 
Wayne, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. ‘Device for 
the Convenient Examination of Arboreal 
Birds’ Nests,’ by William Brewster, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ‘Mimesis and Rhythm in 
Bird Songs,’ by P. B. Peabody, Blue 
Rapids, Kans. “Antiphony in Bird Songs,’ 
by Henry Oldys, Washington. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


‘Photographing Wild Birds by the 
Lumiére Direct Color Process,’ illustrated 
by Autochromes, by Frank Overton, M.D., 
Patchogue, N. Y. ‘Flashlight and other 
Bird Photographs,’ illustrated by lantern 
slides, by George Shiras, 3d, Washington, 
D.C. ‘Bird-Life on the Tamiahua Lagoon, 
Vera Cruz,’ illustrated by lantern slides and 
motion pictures, by Frank M. Chapman, 
New York City. ‘Studies of Winter Wild- 
fowl in Lower Louisiana,’ illustrated by 
lantern slides, by Herbert K. Job, West 
Haven, Conn. 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 17 


‘Collation of Brisson’s Genera of Birds 
with those of Linneus,’ by J. A. Allen, 
New York City. “Nest Life of the Screech 
Owl,’ by Althea R. Sherman, MacGregor, 
Iowa. ‘On Some Overlooked Nuptial 
Plumes of Certain American and Old 
World Bitterns,’ by William Brewster, 
Cambridge, Mass. ‘The American Pas- 
senger Pigeon,’ Translated from the Orig- 
inal of Peter Kalm, by L. M. Gronberger, 
Washington, D. C. “The Extermination 
of the Wild Turkey in the State of Vir- 
ginia,’ by R. W. Shufeldt, Washington, 
D. C. ‘List of Birds Observed in Estes 
Park, Colo., from June ro to July 18, 
1910,’ by O. Widmann, St. Louis, Mo. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING Birps. By 
Gitpert H. Trarton. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 12mo., xvi+171 pages, 
39 illustrations. Price, $1.25. 


From a great variety of sources, includ- 
ing his own experience, Mr. Trafton has 
here brought together much practical 
information in regard to bird-houses, 
feeding-stands, planting, and other means 
of attracting birds, and adds a chapter on 
bird protection in schools, which his work 
as a teacher makes of especial value. The 
books will answer the frequently asked 
question as to how to bring birds about 
our homes in summer, as well as in winter, 
and it should therefore exercise a wide 
influence in protecting birds and strength- 
ening our friendship with them.—F. M. C. 


LIFE AND BEHAVIOR OF THE Cuckoo. By 
Francis H. Herrick, Journ. of Ex- 
perimental Zodlogy, IX, 1910, pp. 109- 
233; plates, 7. 

We very earnestly commend this paper, 
which we cannot review at the length 
adequate treatment of it demands, to 
every student of birds in nature. After 
a review of the known facts concerning 
the nesting habits of the European Cuckoo 
(Cuculus canorus), Professor Herrick adds 
an elaborate study of the home-life of our 
Black-billed Cuckoo (pp. 193-232), and 
reaches the following conclusions: 

“1. Cuckoos do not display more intel- 
ligence than many other species of birds, 
the extraordinary acts which many of 
them perform being sufficiently accounted 
for by the possession of modified and 
highly specialized instincts. 

“2, The origin of the parasitism in many 
of the Old-World Cuckoos and American 
Cowbirds is to be sought in the disturbance 
of the cyclical instincts, to which it has 
been shown that these families of birds 
are especially subject, and, in particular, 
in the attunement of egg-laying to nest- 
building. Sporadic cases of this sort occur 
in all birds, when they either drop their 
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eggs on the ground and eventually abandon 
them, or lay in other birds’ nests, when 
they will sometimes fight for possession. 
We may assume that through the action 
of inheritance and selection the practice 
has become established more or less com- 
pletely in the present parasitic species; 
but while we can indicate the steps of the 
process, the causes which have led to each, 
in succession, can only be surmised. 

“3. American Black- and Yellow-bill 
Cuckoos show a tendency to produce eggs 
at irregular intervals of one to two or three 
days, which accounts for the presence of 
eggs and young in their nest for a longer 
time than is usual; but here the com- 
parison ends. Any disadvantage which 
might arise from such a condition has been 
completely allayed by an early division 
of the young, each one of which (in the 
Black-bill) leaves the nest in succession 
on the seventh day from birth, and spends 
about two weeks in a climbing stage pre- 
paratory for flight. Special powers andi 
instincts have arisen in the young in adap-~ 
tation to this condition. 

“4. The evicting instinct of certain Old 
World Cuckoos has apparently arisen as 
a response to a contact stimulus of a dis- 
agreeable kind, which would be more 
irritating in a living and moving nestling 
than in a dead one. It is transitory, 
beginning to rise on the first to third days, 
and to wane in the tenth to the fourteenth. 

‘5. The American Black-billed Cuckoo 
is born with rudimentary down, which 
never unfolds. It has strong grasping 
reflexes, and is remarkably enduring. 
It can hold by one leg or toe for a sur- 
prising length of time, and draw itself up 
to the perch with one or both feet, at birth 
or shortly after,—powers which no other 
birds in this part of the world are known 
to display, and which must be regarded as 
preparatory to the climbing stage soon to 
follow. 

“6. On the sixth day, the complete quill 
stage is reached, when the bird bristles 
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with feather-tubes, which bear at their 
apices the white hair-like tubes of the 
down. The preening instinct has then 
asserted itself, and the horny cases of the 
feather-tubes, giving way to their bases, 
are rapidly combed off by the bill over the 
greater part of the body. The wing- and 
tail-quills, as well as some of the contour- 
feathers, are released in the usual way, 
centripetally from their tips. 

“7. Fear is attuned to the climbing 
stage, and not to that of flight, as in all 
the common altricious birds, and matures 
with comparative suddenness on the sixth 
day, or shortly before the bird is ready to 
elimb. 

“8. Parental instincts are as strong in 
the American Cuckoos as in thrushes or 
in passerine birds generally, and there is 
no more indication of a retrogression to 
parasitism in the former than in the latter. 

“9. The nests of these Cuckoos, though 
slight, are well adapted to their purposes, 
and often long outlast their use. 

“to When disturbed in its nest-activi- 
ties, the Black-bill has been known to 
transfer its eggs to a new nest of its own; 
an action which strongly suggests the prac- 
tice of the European Cuckoo of carrying 
its laid egg in bill to the nest of a nurse. 

“tr. The American species occasionally 
‘exchange’ eggs, or lay in other birds’ 
nests, and when so doing the Black-bill 
has been known to struggle for possession 
of the stolen nest. Since similar actions 
have been repeatedly observed in one or 
another degree, in numerous species in 
which no suspicion of parasitism exists, 
and in all parts of the world they must be 
ascribed, in addition to the reasons given 
above, not to ‘stupidity or inadvertence,’ 
or to ‘a tendency towards parasitism,’ 
but to temporary irregularities in the 
rhythms of the reproductive cycle.” 


DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF SHORE- 
BIRDS. By WELLS W. Cooke, Bulletin 
No. 35, Biological Survey. 100 pages, 
4 plates. 


To his valuable bulletins on the migra- 
tion of Warblers, and of Ducks, Geese and 
Swans, Professor Cooke now adds one on 
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a group of birds remarkable for the length 
of their semi-annual journeys. This 
bulletin, like its predecessors, is based on 
published records, on specimens, and on 
data from the great corps of volunteer 
observers who, for the past twenty-five 
years, have been contributing their obser- 
vations to the Biological Survey. Both 
the ornithologist and the sportsman are 
to be congratulated on the appearance of 
a publication which places within their 
reach such an unequaled series of author- 
itative records in regard to the movements 
of birds in which both are interested.—F. 
M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—Readers of the July number 
will be well repaid for the perusal of H. W. 
Henshaw’s Migration of the Pacific Plover 
to and from the Hawaiian Islands, which 
is a most fascinating contribution to the 
subject of bird migration. The fact that 
the Pacific form of the Golden Plover finds 
its way over 2,000 miles of trackless ocean, 
twice in the year, is clearly established, 
and at the same time the writer frankly 
admits that all solutions of how and why 
this migration is accomplished are purely 
hypothetical. Sportsmen and others will 
also be interested in J. C. Phillips’ “Notes 
on the Autumn Migration of the Canada 
Goose in Eastern Massachusetts.’ 

The titles of several faunal lists are 
‘Summer and Fall Birds of the Hamlin 
Lake Region, Michigan” by R. W. Chancy; 
“Notes on the Birds of Pima Co., Arizona,’ 
by S. S. Visher; ‘Notes on the Summer 
Birds of Kentucky and Tennessee,’ by 
A. H. Howell; and ‘Bird Photographing in 
the Carolinas, with an Annotated List of 
the Birds Observed,’ by B.S. Bowdish and 
P. B. Philip. The last is illustrated, but, 
as a rule, these local faunal lists are not 
inspiring. Then, too, there is a growing 
tendency to include every bird seen or 
heard, while the taking of specimens has 
apparently become a _ secondary and 
somewhat superfluous matter. It would 
seem, for instance, as if an observer who 
is in doubt about the indentification of a 
Hudsonian Godwit, viewed at binocular 


range, should either use a gun or omit the 
record. 

The nesting of ‘The Black-throated 
Green Warbler’ is pleasantly described 
by Cordelia J. Stanwood, and excellent 
photographs of the nest are shown—mis- 
placed in binding—at page 304. We note 
that ‘Henlow’s Sparrow as an Ohio Bird,’ 
by W. F. Henninger, is accompanied by a 
photograph of a doubtfully ‘authentic’ 
nest, and it smacks unpleasantly of 
modern commercialism to read _ that 
‘republication in any other work will be 
strictly dealt with according to law.’ Is 
the ‘independent spirit of scientific 
ornithology so dead that ‘The Auk’ meekly 
accepts and publishes such stuff. The 
reviewer may also be pardoned for express- 
ing his belief that the ‘Resurrection of the 
Red-legged Black Duck,’ by William 
Brewster, while amusingly written, fails 
to establish any new facts, and we have 
already had the old ones before us for a 
long time. 

General notes and reviews are numerous 
and instructive. Some of us will be sur- 
prised to learn of the abundance of the 
Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens) in Lou- 
isiana, as recorded by W. L. McAtee, who 
saw them in thousands. 

In the October number of The Auk we 
can, figuratively speaking, put on our hats 
and go out into the open air to study birds 
at close range. We may go at daylight, 
with Mrs. F. M. Bailey, to arid New 
Mexico, and enjoy to the full the ‘Wild 
Life of an Alkaline Lake,’ without quaking 
with cold in the blind of boughs, while 
hordes of water-fowl sweep through the 
air or splash about in the water; or we may 
watch, in the deep woods, with Mr. N. 
McClintock, the home life of the family 
of birds of which he made ‘A Hermit 
Thrush Study,’ and see the youngsters 
grow apace; or, with Miss C. J. Stanwood, 
we may examine, from day to day, the 
occupants of ‘A Series of Nests of the Mag- 
nolia Warbler’; or, in the winter months, 
we may prefer to look through our glasses, 
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with Mrs. H. W. Wright, upon ‘Some Rare 
Wild Ducks Wintering at Boston, Mass., 
1909-1910.” All of these articles show 
careful observation, and supply much 
information concerning the life-histories 
of numerous species; and still another bit 
is furnished by Miss J. W. Sherman, who 
tells of nests and young of ‘The Brewster’s 
Warbler in Massachusetts.’ 

It is a pity to be obliged to pass over 
these delightful papers with such brief 
mention, for they show a rare blending of 
popular and scientific ornithology. Many 
readers may not know that the writer of 
the article on the Magnolia Warbler lives 
in Maine; there is no other clue given as 
to where the nests were found. 

‘Some Early Records of the Passenger 
Pigeon’ is the title of a paper by Mr. A. H. 
Wright, who modestly states that they 
were “gathered as a by-product.” We 
wish they had been quoted more often 
from original editions. Mr. A. H. Norton 
briefly records “The Little Gull (Larus 
minutus Pall.) in Maine, with Remarks on 
its Distribution and its Occurrence in 
America.’ This straggler from the Old 
World has been captured five times in the 
New. Mr. S. P. Fay writes on ‘The 
Canvasback in Massachusetts,’ where he 
thinks it is increasing in numbers; and 
Mr. A. H. Howell contributes ‘Notes on 
the Birds of the Sunken Lands of South- 
eastern Missouti.’ 

No less than ten corrections of records 
are made in the ‘General Notes’ depart- 
ment. “‘A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,’ especially when we use opera- 
glasses. Among the reviews is one of the 
new A. O. U. Check-List of North 
American birds, the first complete enumer- 
ation since 1895, and the list is therefore a 
noteworthy landmark of faunal progress. 
There are also obituary notices of H. H. 
Giglioli and of W. E. D. Scott, the former, 
one of Italy’s prominent zodlogists, the 
latter better known to most of us for his 
field work in many parts of our country. 


J. D., Jr. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


Every one familiar with Mrs. Alice 
Hall Walter’s success as a teacher of birds, 
in Chicago, in Rhode Island, and while 
in charge of the course in bird study at 
the Cold Spring Biological Laboratory, 
will feel that Brrp-Lore is to be con- 
gratulated on the addition of her name 
to its Editorial Staff for 1911. Mrs. Walter 
will aim to make Brrp—Lore increasingly 
valuable to teachers and their pupils by 
giving practical suggestions for methods 
and subjects of the study of our birds, 
and by securing their active coéperation 
in conducting her department. 

Mrs. Wright, although resigning charge 


of the School Department, retains her 
editorial connection with Brrp—Lore, 
and every one interested in birds and 


gardens, as well as birds in gardens, will 
learn, 
she will 
Brrp—Lore for 1911 a paper on the birds 
of her garden. That Mrs. Wright’s garden 
is a famous place for flowers has long 
been known, but that it is equally favored 
by birds, comparatively few are aware. 
Over forty different species have been 
found nesting there, and the editor can 
aver from personal experience that it is 
equally attractive to the transient visitant. 


with pleasant anticipations, that 


contribute to each number of 


WE commend to our readers the annual 
reports of the National Association and 
State Audubon Societies contained in 


this issue of Brrp-Lore, confident that no 
one can read it attentively without being 
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impressed by the character and importance 
of the work which the champions of birds 
throughout the country are doing. For- 
tunately we are now reaching a stage in 
the history of these Societies when, so to 
speak, we can begin to live on our income. 
While we may never hope wholly to 
vanquish the enemies of birds, we at least 
have them in check, and can now turn 
our forces toward the educational side of 
birds’ relations to man, in order that he 
may reap the benefit of the heritage which 
has been saved for him. 

If one may judge from the increasing 
frequency with which requests for infor- 
mation concerning bird-houses, feeding 
devices, and various other means of 
attracting birds, are received, the Societies 
have already aroused a wide-spread and 
personal interest, from which one may 
expect results of the highest value, not 
alone to birds but to man as well. To 
contribute to the funds of these Societies 
is in truth but meeting them part way, 
for such contributions are, or should 
be considered as investments from which 
one should expect fair return; and such 
return the birds themselves will make if 
we but give them half a chance. 

To feel that certain birds are your 
tenants, that the presence of others is due 
wholly to your bounty, is to establish 
relations which forever after change 
the species to the individual. One may 
thus experience all the pleasures of 
companionship which we gain from 
association with captive birds, without 
feeling that we are playing the jailer. 


A poGwoop tree, red with berries, 
beneath the editor’s study window, which 
had been missed by the Robins, was dis- 
covered early in November by about 
half a dozen Hermit Thrushes. For them 
it contained more than a week’s provisions; 
but, unfortunately, before they had made 
any visible decrease in the store, some 
fifty dusky-coated Starlings appeared, and 
within a day there were but few berries 
left. Here was a concrete illustration of 
competition over the food-supply the sig- 
nificance of which was all too apparent. 
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Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS SERMON FOR TEACHERS 


of the farmer, or any one else who seems particularly keen about the- 

material side of life, to plead for the bird from the side of its economic 
value. Of course, this side of the question is very important, as fixing the 
status of the bird as a citizen and a laborer in the republic, who is worthy of 
his hire, and, therefore, has a right to protection and a living. 

It seems to me, however, that there is such a thing as pushing the economic 
side of the question too far; or perhaps it is better to say, sometimes in the- 
wrong quarter and at the wrong season. 

This is undoubtedly an age of marvelous material progress, but of inade- 
quate intellectual and spiritual development. Should we not then boldly and 
without qualification plead for the birds through their ethical qualities of song 
and beauty? For is not beauty the visible form of the spiritual? 

Not long ago, I was trying to convince a farmer, sufficiently of the new 
school to have many of the modern appliances of his craft, on the necessity 
of leaving nesting-places for birds in bushes, about his fences, and in odd 
corners; of the wisdom of reducing the number of barn-cats, putting out food 
in winter, and leaving a few shocks of buckwheat for the chance game birds. 
that might stray up from the brush lots. 

I was growing quite pleased with my own eloquence when a peculiar smile 
on my listener’s face brought me to an abrupt stop. At first, I thought the- 
man wished to ask a question, and then I read the curve of the eyebrows and 
twitching of the lip corners to mean an amused tolerance that quite quenched 
my ardor. 

“Of course there’s truth in what you say,” he mused, “and government 
facts behind it; and yet no facts lie so loud as some of these same ones about 
birds. I don’t allow shooting or nest-hunting on the farm, and never did before 
there was a law about it, so there are plenty of birds. All the same, if I just 
stood by and waited for them to do my chores of potato-bug picking, and 
hunting cutworms and spraying for currant and canker worms, and tree 
blight, I should be standing barefoot instead of in a good pair of boots. 

“Tt isn’t all because there are less birds, that the crops are bug-pestered to- 
death; it’s partly because more stuff is grown, and there is more cleared land. 
and more disease and blight, as the soil gets old. 
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“Then, too, the bird don’t always work on the square, as naturally they 
don’t understand property rights and boundaries. They stay in the broken- 
down orchard across the way, and feed on grubs and weed-seeds all the fall 
and in early spring; but, when strawberries and cherries are ripe, my neighbor 
lacking such fruit, they come right down here. 

“Come to facts; just you figure out how much insecticides my spoiled fruit 
would buy, and you will soon see that I don’t owe those birds anything for 
their services. The mistake is, you bird folks are too hot-headed; you seem to 
think that because a critter’s a bird it’s got no faults, just as some folks think 
a policeman’s always honest, and a minister’s shed all his human nature.’’ 

I stood still, feeling entirely crushed, and presently I said: “I’m sorry that 
you feel as you do, because I was going to ask you to have one of our lectures, 
‘The Birds about Home,’ at one of your Grange Meetings, and perhaps ask 
your neighbors to put up some Bluebird houses, now that so many of the old 
orchards where they nested have been cut down. But, of course, it’s no use 
wasting words, if you don’t care for birds.” , 

“That’s where you make the mistake,” he said, laying a kindly, if heavy, 
hand on my shoulder. “You just happened to take hold of the wrong end, as 
far as I’m concerned. I do care for the poor little dickie birds; I set great store 
by them. Why it wouldn’t seem like spring, in spite of the fall rye showing 
green and the swamp maple reddening, if the birds weren’t here to sing sun-up 
and sun-down. I couldn’t sit still, there in that long shed, to milk eight cows, 
and feel natural, without the Phoebe flying in and out overhead, or the Swal- 
lows darting over the pond, yonder. 

“The Robins and Catbirds are darned pesky in some ways, but they do 
make chore time seem shorter, and the Crow Blackbirds are surely good com- 
pany, walking along before and behind when I’m taking long up-hill furrows. 
Now, if you’d said, “I wish you’d lend a hand to help the dickie birds because 
they’re pretty and friendly, and sing better hymns than a church choir, I’d 
have said ‘Amen’ right off. 

“T can spray and pick off bugs, so can anybody; but no government re- 
ports, nor farmers’ institutes, nor agricultural colleges, can tell how to make 
up for a bird’s pretty ways and friendliness. So, if I was at your trade, I’d 
stick more to this end of it.” 

The farmer was right. Let us, without being maudlin, lay a little more 
stress on the uses of beauty and affection. A child should not value or gauge 
his father chiefly by the amount of money he brings home, nor should he be 
taught first to value a beautiful songster by its insect-eating capacity. Our 
standards, as a whole, are becoming pitifully, if necessarily, intensely material. 
Let us, therefore, dwell first upon the undeniable beauty and cheer of the birds 
of the air, and less upon their economic value. M. O. W. 
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BOB-WHITE 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


Che Mational Assoriation of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 47 


The cheery interrogative call of Bob-white was one of the first distinctive 
sounds of the open field that, as a child, I knew and loved among the hills of 
New England. It was as well known as the morning carol of the Robin in the 
orchard, the drumming of the Ruffed Grouse in the woods, or the reiterated 
plaint of the Whip-poor-will on the moonlit door-stone. Bob-white was ever 
an optimist, for even if, as the farmers stoutly maintained, his call sometimes 
presaged a storm, the prophecy “more wet” was delivered in such a cheerful 
frame of mind, and in such a joyous, happy tone, as to make rain seem the 
most desirable thing in life. 

Perhaps there is no bird to which the American people are more deeply 
indebted for esthetic and material benefits. He is the most democratic and 
ubiquitous of all our game birds. He is not a bird of desert, wilderness or 
mountain peak, that one must go far to seek. He is a bird of the home, the 
farm, garden and field; the friend and companion of mankind; a much-needed 
helper on the farm; a destroyer of insect pests and weeds. He is called Quail 
in the North and Partridge in the South, but he has named himself Bob-white. 

When America was first settled, Bob-white was found from 
Range Maine and southern Canada to the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Being a sociable and domestic species, it followed settlement, 
and now inhabits suitable localities in much of the United States, from the 
Rocky mountains to the Atlantic. It has been introduced into the island of 
Jamaica and into South Dakota, Utah, Colorado, California, Oregon and 
Washington, and has flourished in most of these places. A smaller race inhabits 
southern Florida, another lives in Texas; while closely allied, but distinct 
species, occupy Arizona and Mexico. 
Bob-white is cheerful, active, industrious, brave (but quick 
Character to learn caution where caution is necessary), and good -natured, 
although, in the rivalries of the mating season, the males become 
quarrelsome. Both sexes are devoted parents, and the male often takes his 
place on the nest. In captivity, he has been known to hatch, brood and care 
for the young. The birds of a covey are very affectionate toward one another. 
They converse together in a variety of tender, low, twittering tones; sleep side 
by side in a circular group on the ground, with heads out; and, if scattered, 
soon begin to call and seek one another, and never rest until all the surviv- 
ing members of their little company are together again. 
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A mere cavity is hollowed from the soil under a bush or fence, 
Nest and Eggs or, if in the woods, under a decaying log. Sometimes the nest 

is made in a cotton row in the southern states. It is usually 
well lined and concealed with grass or stubble. If in the field or by the roadside, 
it is often placed within a thick tuft of grass, or under a shrub, being commonly 
covered and open at one side, somewhat like the Oven-bird’s nest. If situated 
in the edge of the woods, it is made mainly of leaves, and the female, while 
laying, covers the eggs with leaves when she leaves the nest. If the nest is dis- 
rurbed by man or animals, she is likely to desert it; but Dr. Hatch found that 
when he removed the covering carefully with forceps, and replaced it just as 
he found it, the bird did not abandon its home. 

From eight to eighteen eggs are deposited, and nests have been found with 
from thirty-two to thirty-seven eggs. These are probably the product of two 
females. The eggs are a brilliant, glossy white, sharply pointed at one end. 
They are packed closely in the nest with the points downward. There is evi- 
dence that sometimes two broods are reared in a season, but usually the so- 
called second brood is reared only when the first has been destroyed. 

The young are hatched after about twenty-four days’ 

The Young _ incubation, and no birds are more precocious. They usually 

remain in the nest until the plumage has dried, but most obser- 

vers agree that they are able to run about at once. Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright 

saw one of three young hatch from the egg, when all immediately left the 
nest at the warning cry of the mother. 

The tiny little ones resemble somewhat a diminutive young brown Leg- 
horn chicken. On the least alarm, they squat close to the ground, where the 
eye can hardly detect them. The driver of my heavy farm team once saw a 
mother Quai} luttering in the road before him, and stopped for fear of crush- 
ing the young which were hiding in the road; but the wheels of the farm wagon 
had already killed two, which had steadfastly maintained their position in 
the deep rut until the wheels had passed over them. 

This bird is an adept at concealment. A covey will squat 

Self Protection on the ground and become practically invisible. Years ago in 

the South, I stood talking with a hunter, when my eye caught 

a slight movement on the ground, and there sat an entire flock of Bob-whites 

in a little circle, almost beneath my feet, and scarcely concealed by the scanty 

shrubbery. As the eye found them, they burst up between us with an explo- 
sive roar of wings like a “feathered bomb-shell,” and went whirring away. 

Bob-white seldom migrates except for short distances when 

Habits in search of food; but there is considerable evidence that, at 

times, migrations of some length toward the South take place 

in the fall. This has never come within my observation, as all the coveys 

that I have watched have remained throughout the year in the same locality, 

unless exterminated by a severe winter or by the hunter. It is a well-known 
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fact that in the South a covey has been seen, year after year, in a favorite 
locality for more than a quarter of a century. There they increase so fast 
that they are able to maintain themselves for years, in spite of their numerous 
enemies; but in the North they succumb to the rigors of severe winters. 

Bob-white feeds almost entirely on the ground, except when driven by 
deep snows to seek berries and seeds from the shrubbery. Feeding by prefer- 
ence in the open, the birds usually keep within a short distance of the cover 
afforded by thickets, swamps or rank grain. They usually sleep in the open, 
where flight in all directions is unobstructed. 

Probably something like 400,000 sportsmen now go out 
from the cities of this country each year to hunt Bob-white. 
This bird has a cash value to the farmer and land-owner, 
for he can demand and obtain from the sportsman a fair price for the birds 
killed on his property. The annual Quail crop, if judiciously handled, is worth 
millions of dollars to the farmers of this country. In many cases, shooting 
rentals more than pay the taxes of the farm, without detracting in any way 
from its value for agricultural purposes. Bob-white pays the greatest part 
of the tax in many school districts, thus paying for the education of the chil- 
dren. Many thousands of dollars are spent in many states in leasing land and 
in holding field trials of dogs. In these trials no shooting is done, the dogs 
merely pointing the birds. 

On the farm, Bob-white comes into closer contact with the crops, year after 
year, than any other bird, yet rarely appreciably injures any grain or fruit. 
Through the investigations of the Bureau of Biological Survey, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, it is now well known that Bob-white 
ranks very high as a destroyer of many of the most destructive insect pests. 
Among those eaten are potato beetles, cucumber beetles, wire worms, weevils, 
including the Mexican cotton-boll weevil, locusts, grasshoppers, chinch bugs, 
squash bugs and caterpillars. Many of these insects are destroyed by scores 
and hundreds. Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice, of Clark University, gives the 
following as eaten by captive birds. Each number given represents the insects 
eaten during a single meal by one bird: Chinch bugs, 100; squash bugs, 12; 
plant-lice, 2,326; grasshoppers, 39; cutworms, 12; army worms, 12; mosquitos, 
568; potato beetles, 101; white grubs, 8. 

The following records are taken from a list which she gives to show the 
number of insects eaten by Bob-white in a day; Chrysanthemum black-flies, 
5,000; flies, 1,350; rose-slugs, 1,286; miscellaneous insects, 700, of which 300 
were grasshoppers; and insects, 1,532, of which 1,000 were grasshoppers. Mrs. 
Nice gives a list of 141 species of insects eaten by the Quail, nearly all of which 
are injurious, and Dr. C. F. Hodge remarks that a bird which eats so many 
injurious insects is welcome to the beneficial ones as well; for, apparently, 
if we could have enough Bob-whites, they would leave nothing for the useful 
insects to do. 
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As a destroyer of weeds, Bob-white stands preéminent. Mrs. Nice gives 
a list of 129 weeds, the seeds of which are eaten by this little gleaner. These 
seeds are digested and the germs thus destroyed. The number of seeds taken 
by one bird at a single meal varies from 105 seeds of stinkweed and 400 of 
pigweed to 5,000 of pigeon grass and 10,000 of lamb’s quarters; while the 
number taken by one bird in a day varies from 600 of burdock to 30,000 of 
rabbit’s-foot clover. Dr. Sylvester Judd, by a careful computation, reaches 
the conclusion that the Bob-whites of Virginia and North Carolina consume 
annually, from September 1 to April 30, 1,341 tons of weed seeds, and that from 
June 1 to August 31, they eat 340 tons of insects. 

If we take as our measure the quantity of weed seeds and insects eaten by 
captive Quail, as given by Mrs. Nice, we find that a family consisting of two 
adult birds and ten young would consume 780,915 insects and 59,707,888 weed 
seeds in a year, in addition to their other food. . 

The annual loss due to insects in the United States now reaches one billion 
dollars, and the injury caused by weeds in this country is estimated at seventeen 
million dollars a year. 

Methods of Thus far, the principal method of protecting the Bob-white 
Protection and has been the passage of laws forbidding market-hunting, 
a ie export, restricting the shooting season to one or two months 
in the year, and limiting the number of birds that the sportsman is allowed 
to take. In the South, however, and in some localities in the North and 
West, the birds are protected and increased on preserves. Bob-white has been 
numerous for years in North Carolina, where the system of game-preserves 
has been brought to greater perfection than in any other part of the country. 
Guilford county alone has more than 15,000 acres on which this bird is pro- 
tected, where gunning is so regulated, and the natural enemies are so con- 
trolled, that the birds maintain their numbers; but in the North something 
more than protection on game preserves will be necessary to multiply them. 
Their artificial production is an absolute necessity. Even in Audubon’s time, 
Bob-white was reared successfully in confinement. Recent experiments show 
that Bob-white can be reared in captivity and absolutely domesticated. 
Dr. C. F. Hodge, of Clark University, at Worcester, Mass., has reared flocks 
of young birds under their parents, under hens, and with incubators, and 
has demonstrated that they may be given their liberty and will return to the 
hand when called. The Massachusetts Commissioners on Fisheries and Game 
have reared about four hundred Bob-whites in confinement, in 1910. They 
use incubators and brooders, as well as the natural method. This work, now 
in the experimental stage, requires only experience and a knowledge of the 
methods of controlling the diseases of these birds to make it practicable on 
a large scale. Eventually, it will be possible to raise Bob-whites in large num- 
bers on game farms, and to keep a stock over winter in captivity, with which 
to replenish the coveys whenever severe winters deplete them. 
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President Dutcher III is a good chance for his recovery.—T. G1L- 


BERT PEARSON. 
The many friends of President William 


Dutcher will regret to learn that he 
recently suffered a severe apoplectic stroke. 
This occurred at his home at Plainfield, 


Sixth Annual Meeting 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the 


New Jersey, on the morning of October 109, 
His right side was entirely paralyzed, and 
for many days he lay unconscious. At 
this writing, however, his physicians state 
that, as no second stroke has occurred, 
and no complications have arisen, there 
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National Association of Audubon Societies 
was held, according to anouncement, in 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, on October 25, 1910. 

In the absence of President Dutcher, 
First Vice-President Dr. T. S. Palmer 
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presided. He announced that there haP 
been one hundred and eighty applications 
for sustaining membership received during 
the past year; these persons were then 
elected. 

All of the officers were re-elected, and 
the following were elected to the Board 
of Directors to fill the places of members 
whose terms had expired: T. Gilbert 
Pearson, F. A. Lucas, and W. W. Grant. 

The members of the Advisory Board 
of Directors were re-elected, in addition 
to the following: Frank Bond, Gifford 
Pinchot, Clinton G. Abbott. 

The Secretary and the Treasurer read 
their annual reports, which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of Brrp—Lore. 
The reports of Field Agents E. H. Forbush 
and William L. Finley were also pre- 
sented. 

At 8.00 o’clock p.m., Prof. John B. 
Watson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘The 
Facilities Offered for the Study of Birds 
on-the Dry Tortugas.’ 


New Audubon Societies 


Mr. W. Scott Way, whose activity in 
the Audubon Work in California is well 
remembered, has recently changed his 
residence to Maryland. Here he has 
again gone to work for the wild birds. 
On October 3, 1910, he, with others 
whom he had interested in the subject, 
organized the Audubon Society of Talbot 
county, Maryland. They launched the 
Society with seventy adult members, and 
we shall expect to have good reports of 
the increase in size and usefulness of the 
new Society. 

On November 5, 1910, there was 
organized at Memphis the East Tennessee 
Audubon Society, with Dr. R. B. Maury 
as President, and Miss Bessie Wilkinson 
as Secretary. Thirty-six teachers in the 
Memphis schools are enrolled among the 
members. The new Society has the 
active support of the Goodwyn Institute, 
as well as of the Superintendent of the 
City schools. It has already begun work, 
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and, with the aid of the President of the 
Park Commission, has undertaken to 
have bird-boxes built and systematically 
placed in the city parks.—T. G. P. 


A Word of Warning 


The coming winter will see legislatures 
assemble in forty states on the Union. 
Probably more than ever before, the subject 
of game laws will come up for consider- 
ation. Attempts in a number of places 
will doubtless be made to repeal the pres- 
ent anti-spring shooting laws. It has 
often been the case that measures intended 
to protect migratory game birds have 
been enacted by bird protectionists with- 
out any great degree of opposition; but, 
when laws have become operative, many 
hunters, seeming to realize for the first 
time the extent to which their sport or 
marketing opportunities are curtailed, 
naturally denounce the new restrictions 
roundly, and begin earnest efforts to have 
the objectionable laws removed from the 
statute books. Then it is that believers 
in real game protection must be on their 
guard. 

We are informed that already plans 
are being made by certain interested 
persons to have the New York Legislature 
repeal the Shea-White Plumage Law 
enacted last spring. Something of the 
extent to which this law is already affect- 
ing the millinery traffic in the plumage of 
wild birds may be gathered from a state- 
ment made to the writer by a representa- 
tive of some of the wholesale millinery 
firms of Paris. During a recent conver- 
sation, he declared that the sales to 
American firms by the Paris fancy feather 
dealers had been virtually ruined by the 
New York law, not more than one-fourth 
the business being done the past year 
which had formerly existed. Every 
friend of the birds in the state of New 
York should be wide awake to the pos- 
sibility of an attack on the plumage law, 
and should let their Assemblymen and 
Senators know where they stand on the 
matter.—T. G. P. 


The Last Pigeon 


Two years ago, it was generally sup- 
posed that only seven live Passenger 
Pigeons were in existence. Four of these 
were in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; the other 
three were in the Zodélogical Garden at 
Cincinnati. During the twelve months 
which followed, the four in Milwaukee 
died, as did also one of the Cincinnati 
birds. Under date of November oth 1910, 
Mr. S. A. Stephan, General Manager 
of the Cincinnati Zodlogical Company, 
writes: 

“As far as I know, the only two Wild 
Pigeons in existence last spring were in 
the Cincinnati Zoo, but in June the male 
died of old age. He was about twenty- 
two years old. The female that we still 
have left is now about eighteen years 
old. They were hatched in our cages here.” 

Visitors to Cincinnati today, therefore, 
have the privilege of seeing what is pro- 
bably the last surviving memberof tWiat 
species of birds whose numbers were once 
the wonder of the ornithological world. 
Apropos to the passing of the pigeon, the 
following facts recently collected by Mr. 
E. H. Forbush, New England Agent of 
the National Association of Audubon 


Societies, will be of interest to some 
readers: 
“Eighty tons of Passenger Pigeons 


were sent from one county in New York to 
the market in New York City in 1849, 
and at least 300 tons were dispatched 
from Petoskey, Michigan in 1878. Sullivan 
Cook states that there were caught and 
shipped in forty days from Hartford, 
Michigan, 11,880,000 pigeons. Also that 
in the two succeeding years one-third 
more than that number were shipped 
from Shelby, or 15,840,000 birds. When 
it is considered that this traffic went on 
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wherever the pigeons appeared, and that 
they were slaughtered at all seasons, 
particularly while nesting, there is no 
mystery in the extinction of the Wild 
Pigeon.” —T. G. P. 


Cats and Petrels 


Another evidence of the destructiveness 
of cats to wild-bird life has been furnished 
by Mr. Wilbur F. Smith, of South Norwalk 
Connecticut. During the height of the 
nesting season the past summer, he vis- 
ited the island of No-Man’s-Land, off 
the coast of Maine. There is here located 
a flourishing colony of Herring Gulls, 
which a warden of this Association has 
been guarding for some time. Writing 
of his observations there, Mr. Smith says: 

“There is not a tree or a bush on the 
island, and very little soil. It is a bleak, 
rocky island, with the ocean stretching 
away to the shores of Europe, yet the 
Leach’s Pétrels chose it, to hide their 
burrows among the rocks and make it 
their home. 

“We could not find an occupied nest; 
but plentiful remains of the birds were 
scattered about, and it was apparent that 
the birds had been destroyed. 

“We passed close before one of the 
fishermen’s, cabins and found the ground 
strewn with remains of Petrels, some 
freshly eaten. The fisherman told us that 
the cats caught them in the night and 
brought them to the house to eat. He said 
that they had three cats about the’ houses, 
and that there was one wild one on the 
island. 

“The whole colony appeared to have 
been exterminated, and the man said’ he 
guessed it was a good thing; for the birds 
made a noise at night, and they also 
smelled strong.”—T. G. P. ; 


GROUND DOVE ON NEST 
Photographed by W. L. Finley, at Tucson, Arizona 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


[The Annual Address, in which President Dutcher so earnestly and effectively 
summarized the work of the National Association for the preceding year, and so enthu- 
siastically outlined its activities for the year to come, was in preparation at the time he 
was taken ill. It is hoped to present it in a later issue of Brrp—Lore.] 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 


The growth of the Audubon work for the past year has been of a steady 
and healthful character. The sustaining membership of the National Asso- 
ciation has shown a gain of forty-four, and ten new names have been added 
to the list of life members. Recently we undertook a census of the various 
state Audubon Societies, and, while the returns are not yet complete, it may 
be of interest to learn that the total adult membership of the State Audubon 
Societies is about eleven thousand, and the junior membership thirty-five 
thousand. The total amount of funds collected by these various state organi- 
zations was about $20,000. 
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The work of the National Association may be grouped briefly under the 
following heads: 

First.—Endeavoring to secure better statutory protection for wild birds 
and animals by the enactment of new laws, and seeking to prevent legislation 
of an adverse character. 

Second.—Preparing and publishing in Brrp-Lore, and elsewhere, matter 
intended to increase public sentiment to the very great desirability of bird 
and wild-animal protection. 

Third.—Aiding superintendents of schools, teachers and others, by means 
of leaflets, stereopticon slides, and encouragement, to give their pupils instruc- 
tion in bird study. 

Fourth—Codperating with the State Audubon Societies in their various 
undertakings, and giving assistance when needed. 

Fifth.—Securing the establishment of federal, state and private bird pre- 
serves, and arranging, when possible, for warden service. 

Sixth—Keeping the subject of wild-bird and animal protection well 
before the people of the country, by means of public lectures and articles in 
the press. 

Seventh.—W orking to secure financial support, and properly investing the 
money received for the Endowment Fund; and 

Eighth—Conducting a heavy correspondence relative to these subjects 
and numerous codrdinated matters. 

During the year, your Board of Directors has held several meetings, at 
which they have outlined the policies of the Association and authorized the 
expenditure of the funds. 

The President, as Chief Executive Officer, during the past year, has, as 
heretofore, supervised and directed the various divisions of the work. With 
him there have been associated the following persons, in addition to the 
Secretary of the Association, an office force of five, headed by Mr. B. S. Bow- 
dish, and the following field-agents and lecturers: Mr. E. H. Forbush, in New 
England; Wm. L. Finley, on the Pacific coast; Miss Gretchen L. Libby, in 
California; Miss Katharine H. Stuart, in Virginia; James Henry Rice, Jr., in 
South Carolina; and Captain M. B. Davis, in Texas. 

In guarding bird colonies, the Association has employed thirty-seven 
wardens during the year; one of these served without remuneration and three 
were paid in part by the government. These wardens are located in the fol- 
lowing states, viz.: Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon and Virginia. The wardens report nominal increases 
in the bird colonies. Owing to the financial codperation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the services of these wardens have cost us $363 
less this year than last. 
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LEGISLATIVE WORK 


The legislation which has particularly claimed the attention of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year has been a continuation of previous efforts to 
suppress the traffic in the plumage of wild birds in New York state. A bill 
was prepared and introduced at the Legislature early in January, intended 
to restrict the sale of birds’ feathers. 

For four successive years, attempts have been made to secure the enact- 
ment of a statute which would meet these ends; but in every instance the oppo- 
nents of the measure have been able to prevent favorable legislative action. 
During the past year a wide and systematic campaign was conducted by the 
National Association and the New York State Audubon Society in every 
county of the state. This educational effort at length so thoroughly aroused 
public interest that the legislature became aware that the people were strongly 
for the bill and demanded its passage. For the first time, the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner was thoroughly in sympathy with the effort, and this 
added great strength to the cause. 

Those dealers in millinery supplies whose business would be affected by 
the passage of this bill were naturally very active in their opposition, and it 
is generally understood that they provided large sums of money to employ 
able counsel to defeat the measure. They also maintained a lobbyist at Albany 
during most of the session of the legislature. After a most prolonged and 
strenuous fight, the law was finally enacted. It reads as follows: 

“Sec. 98. Certain wild birds protected. Wild birds other than the English 
Sparrow, Crow, Hawk, Crow Blackbird, Snow Owl, Great-horned Owl and 
Kingfisher, shall not be taken or possessed at any time, dead or alive, except 
under the authority of a certificate issued under this chapter. No part of the 
plumage, skin or body of any bird protected by this section, or of any birds 
coming from without the state, whether belonging to the same or different 
species from that native to the state of New York, provided such birds belong 
to the same family as those protected by this chapter, shall be sold or had 
in possession for sale. The provision of this section shall not apply to game 
birds for which an open season is provided in this chapter, excepting that Quail, 
English Pheasants and Hungarian Partridges shall not be taken at any time 
to Richmond county prior to the year nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

“Section two hundred and forty of said act is hereby amended by adding 
a new subdivision to said section, to be known as subdivision eighteen thereof, 
and to read as follows: 

“18. Plumage includes any part of the feathers, head, wings or tail of any 
bird, and wherever the word occurs in this chapter reference is had equally 
to plumage of birds coming from without the state as to that obtained within 
the state; but it shall not be construed to apply to the feathers of Birds of 
Paradise, Ostriches, domestic fowl, or domestic Pigeons.” 
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Some time after the passage of this law, certain of the large millinery 
interests, through their attorney, requested the attorney of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Department to advise them regarding what plumage of birds they 
could use in their business in future, and what was prohibited. They sent 
with this request about one hundred specimens for examination. The depart- 
ment employed as expert ornithologist, Mr. Waldron DeWitt Miller, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, to pass on the material forwarded. 
It was found that, excluding duplicates, the plumage of seventy-nine birds 
which are today used in the millinery trade in New York had been submitted. 
Mr. Miller reported that, under the provisions of the law, forty-three species of 
birds were represented the plumage of which could not legally be sold. Among 
these were the Green Heron, two species of Night Heron, the Screech Owl, Sky- 
lark, Sooty, Noddy and White Terns, Pelican, Scarlet Ibis, Snow-Bunting, 
Bohemian Wax-wing, Swift, Magpie, Condor and Jay. Among the thirty-six 
species which he found that could be legally handled, were the Kingfisher, 
certain of the Sandpipers, Plovers, Paroquet, Partridge, Fruit Pigeon, Pheas- 
ants, Grouse, Oriole (Oriolus), Blue-backed Manakin, Black-Cock, Caper- 
cailzie, Rhea, Snowy Owl, Trogon, Macaws and the Glossy Starling. 

A bill similar to the one passed in New York was introduced, at the instance 
of the Audubon Society, in the Legislature of New Jersey. It passed the House 
but was defeated in the Senate; owing, in part, to lack of crystallization of 
effort on the part of the bird protectors of that state, and in part to active 
opposition by the millinery interests. 

A bill for the establishment of a Game Commission, supported by a resident 
hunter’s license tax, likewise failed in Georgia, after having passed the House. 
This Association was represented there by Mr. Shepard Bryan, of Atlanta. 
In Louisiana, by the strenuous efforts of Mr. Frank M. Miller, President of 
the Game Commission and formerly President of the Louisiana Audubon 
Society, the fierce attacks made with a view of destroying the Game Com- 
mission were defeated, and his department enlarged to include the fish and 
shell-fish interests of the state. Very unfortunately, however, the legislature, 
in spite of the efforts of this Association, amended the existing Audubon law 
by providing an open season for killing Robins. The statute, however, limits 
the number which a person may have in possession at one time, which virtually 
prohibits the sale and, therefore, greatly restricts the killing. 

The legislative situation in New England was much strengthened. The 
changes made in the laws were of beneficial character. Bird legislation tends 
to oscillate. The protectionists make a gain one year, and then frequently 
their opponents organize the succeeding year, and unless strenuous efforts 
are made to retain the law the pendulum of legislation swings back. The ene- 
mies of bird protection in Massachusetts are now better organized than ever 
before, and have put the Association on the defensive. For this reason, more 
time and energy than usual were expended the past year in maintaining the 
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present protective statutes, and less in attempts to improve them. The details 
of the work there will be found in the report submitted by Field Agent Forbush. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the year, seven leaflets have been issued: Special No. 22, Announce- 
ment to Southern Teachers; and the following Educational Leaflets: No. 41, 
Mockingbird; No. 42, Orchard Oriole; No. 43, Red-headed Woodpecker; No. 
No. 44, Franklin’s Gull; No. 45, Black-headed Grosbeak; No. 46, The Robin. 
The total number of copies printed was 242,000. A large amount of matter 
has been prepared for Brrp-LorE, and many thousands of our notices have 
appeared in the newspapers of the United States. The Game Wardens have 
been supplied with books containing colored illustrations and descriptions 
of birds, intended to aid them in gaining more accurate knowledge of the bird 
life of the regions which they guard. 


THE MARY DUTCHER MEMORIAL FUND 


During the month of June, one of our members, Mr. W. W. Grant, feeling 
that the friends of Mr. Dutcher would be glad of an opportunity to give tangible 
expression of the esteem in which he and his work for bird protection are held, 
held a conference with some others of like mind. As a result an invitation 
was issued asking for contributions for the establishment of a special endow- 
ment fund for the National Association of Audubon Societies, which should 
be known as the Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund, in memory of Mr. Dutcher’s 
only daughter. The responses were spontaneous and generous, $7,548 net hav- 
ing already been received. It is proposed that the interest on this fund be 
expended in such manner that definite results on the work carried on under 
it can be reported annually. 


THE SAGE FUND 


Some months ago, Mrs. Russell Sage gave to the National Association 
$500, to start a special fund for the protection of the Robin. A few days later 
she contributed $5,000, to be used in pushing the work of the Association in 
the southern states, and, at the same time, expressed her deep concern that 
the Robin, which is legally declared a game bird in some of the states, should 
be given adequate protection. As Mrs. Sage further states that she will pro- 
vide $5,000 annually for the next two years, it means that the Association will 
be able to institute and conduct a vigorous campaign for bird protection over 
a large territory, heretofore but scantily reached. 

By these munificent contributions to the work of saving the wild birds 
of America, Mrs. Sage has won the gratitude of untold thousands of bird- and 
nature-lovers throughout the country. 
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In planning the expenditure of this fund, it was thought best to follow 
these lines of action: 

First—The employment of field-agents and lecturers. 

Second.—Educational effort by the wide distribution of literature, par- 
ticularly in reference to the Robin. 

Third—Warden work in providing protection for breeding colonies of 
birds. 

We have already placed in the field Mr. James Henry Rice, Jr., of South 
Carolina; Miss Katharine H. Stuart, of Virginia; and Captain M. B. Davis, 
in Texas. We hope shortly to employ at least one additional agent in the South. 

The following proposition has been recently made to the teachers of the 
southern states, and we confidently expect that, during the year, a large num- 
ber of them will take advantage of it. 

“Through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies is at present able to make the following offer of assist- 
ance to those teachers in the southern states who are interested in giving 
instruction to pupils on the subject of bird study. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASSES 


“To form a Junior Audubon class for bird study, a teacher should explain 
to the pupils of her grade (and others if desired) that their object will be to 
learn all they can about the wild birds, and that every one who becomes a 
member will be expected to be kind to the birds and protect them. Each pupil 
will be required to pay a fee of ten cents each year. When ten or more have 
paid their fees, the teacher will send their money to the southern office of the 
Association, Greensboro, N. C., and give the name of the Audubon class and 
her own name and address. The Association will then forward to the teacher, 
for each pupil whose fee has been paid, the beautiful Mockingbird ‘Audubon 
Button,’ and a set of ten colored pictures, together with outline drawings 
and leaflets. The teacher will also receive free of cost the magazine Brrp-LoreE, 
which contains many suggestions for teachers. It will be expected that the 
teacher give at least one lesson a month on the subject of birds, for which pur- 
pose she will find the leaflets of great value as a basis for the lessons.” 

With this announcement, there have been mailed copies of leaflets, colored 
pictures of birds, and a sample Mockingbird Audubon button. 

The Robin Leaflet was prepared with the southern work especially in 
mind, and its wide distribution in the schools and among the farmers of the 
southern states is contemplated. 


WORK OF THE SECRETARY 


The office duties of the Secretary have been conducted chiefly from the 
southern office in Greensboro, North Carolina; although at intervals, particu- 
larly during the absence of Mr. Dutcher in Europe, it was necessary for him 
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to be in New York. He has directed the efforts of the fifty-seven game wardens 
of the North Carolina state Society, through whose efforts 153 convictions 
were secured in the courts for violations of the bird and game protective laws. 
His main work in the field has been in connection with the passage of the Shea 
Plumage Bill by the New York Legislature. From January 4 until May 6, 
his time was largely occupied with matters at the state capitol at Albany. 
He interviewed frequently many of the members of both branches of the legis- 
lature, and spoke at the committee hearings and the hearing before Governor 
Hughes. During this period, he also gave fifteen public lectures in the state, 
with a view of securing still further support for the passage of the measure. 
In the interests of pending legislation, he also visited the legislatures of New 
Jersey, Georgia and Mississippi. 

In February he spoke at the meeting of the National Association of State 
Game Wardens and Commissioners, at New Orleans, of which organization 
he has the honor of being the president. In July he conducted a class in bird 
study at the Summer School of the South, in Knoxville, Tennessee, and gave 
four illustrated public lectures on the work of the Association. Since that time 
the Audubon work has been revived in Tennessee by the formation at Knox- 
ville of the East Tennessee Audubon Society, with Mr. H. Tullson as presi- 
dent. Among other addresses delivered were those at the dinner given in honor 
of Commander Peary, in New York City, by the Canadian Camp Fire Club; 
the Congress of the Daughters of American Revolution, at Washington, D. C.; 
the National Farmers’ Congress, at Raleigh, North Carolina; the annual 
dinner of the Montclair, New Jersey, Game Protective Association; and the 
meetings of the State Sportsmen’s Associations of New York, Connecticut 
and Michigan. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


The question which will doubtless be given very serious consideration in 
the near future is that of placing the protection of all migratory birds in the 
United States under federal control. 

The Weeks’ Bill, now pending in Congress, contemplates such action. 
By its provisions, the United States Department of Agriculture would have 
authority to make rules regulating the killing and disposition of all migratory 
birds. The present widely differing state laws give these birds woefully inade- 
quate protection, and centralized control seems to be absolutely necessary 
if our migratory game-birds and song-birds are to be preserved for the benefit 
and enjoyment of future generations. 

President Dutcher has stood squarely and emphatically for the principle 
involved since its first suggestion. During the year, we have been active in 
promulgating arguments favoring its adoption, and in securing commenda- 
tory resolutions from representative bodies. Thousands of letters and docu- 
ments have been mailed from the New York office on the subject. It is worthy 
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of mention that National Association of Fish and Game Commissioners, rep- 
resenting twenty states, while in convention at New Orleans, in February, 
1910, adopted a strong resolution endorsing the plan. These were the men who 
are officially charged with the protection of the birds and game of our several 
states, and their opinions on the subject, therefore, necessarily carry much 
weight. 

At the National Conservation Congress, held in St. Paul, Minnesota, Sep- 
tember 5-8, 1910, your Secretary had the pleasure of being a member of the 
Committee on Platform. There is no non-political organization in the country 
today, working solely for the public good, which has greater influence than the 
National Conservation Commission. Its approval of this subject was, there- 
fore, of the first importance. Your Secretary introduced the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted as a plank in the platform of the Congress: “We 
recommend that the Federal Government conserve migratory birds and wild- 
game animals.” 

This was accomplished, despite the fact that there was bitter opposition 
present. This Association was also officially represented at this Congress by 
Mr. W. W. Grant, of New York, Prof. D. Lange, of Minnesota, and Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman, of New York. One entire evening session was devoted to an 
illustrated lecture given by Mr. Chapman on the “Conservation of Birds.” 

At the close of the Congress, the Secretary visited the game-protective 
officials, and others in the Canadian provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, 
to discuss the possibility of extending still further protection to our migratory 
birds in those regions. It is a matter of common knowledge that many birds, 
especially the Ducks and Geese in which there is such large commerical inter- 
ests, rear their young in Canada, and, upon the approach of winter, come to 
the United States. Many pass on to Mexico and South America. It is quite 
apparent, therefore, that Canada, the United States, Mexico and South 
America must, for the preservation of these birds, legislate codperatively, 
and with a full understanding of the habits of the birds. 


PRESIDENT DUTCHER 


President Dutcher, as heretofore, has directed the work of the Association 
from the New York office, not only developing its various policies, but exercis- 
ing close supervision over manifold activities, not with financial aid, for he 
has had comparatively little money to work with, but by the strength of his 
will power, his enthusiasm, his rare judgment of men, and his sterling character. 

For weeks and months he has worked with infinite pains over the thousand 
details which came before him. During the past year he rarely left the office, 
his few trips being to the Legislatures of New York, New Jersey and Virginia, 
until May, when he sailed for Europe, to attend the meeting of the Fifth 
International Ornithological Congress, which assembled in Berlin on May 30. 
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At this Congress he presented two papers, entitled “The History of the 
Audubon Bird Protection Movement in North America” and “Some Reasons 
Why International Bird Protection Is Necessary.” His influence was potent, 
as usual, in bringing the subject of commercial bird destruction prominently 
before the Congress, and his views were strongly endorsed by the Convention. 
His plan for the formation of an International Committee for the Protection 
of Birds was adopted, and he was appointed one of its members. The following 
countries are represented on this Committee, viz: Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Nor- 
way, Russia, Sweden and the United States. While abroad, he visited several 
prominent bird protectionists, and formed the acquaintance of many who are 
interested in the work of bird preservation in Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


In compiling a brief annual report of this character, it is impossible to 
mention by name all those who have aided so splendidly the work of this 
Association the past year. To do so would entail a long list of officers of State 
Audubon and game-protective societies, the Humane Society, various mem- 
bers of legislative bodies, and many others, as well as all those who by their 
membership fees and contributions have furnished valuable aid, without 
which the work would have been much curtailed. Those who were engaged 
in securing plumage legislation at Albany, the past winter, will long remember 
the great assistance rendered by Mr. A. S. Houghton and other members of 
the Camp Fire Club of America. The members of our Board of Directors 
have frequently left their other duties for the consideration of Association 
matters which came before them. The Treasurer, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 
has given much personal attention to the finances, while there is no one to 
whom President Dutcher has turned more frequently for support, or whose 
advice has meant more to him than our First Vice-president, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
Assistant Chief of the United States Biological Survey. 

The splendid development of the work of the Audubon movement during 
the past seven years is only an earnest of what we may reasonably hope for 
in the years to come.—T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


Your agent for New England finds the work in this region continually 
growing and increasing, demanding more and more time and strength. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The educational work of the year has consisted (1) in a series of newspaper 
articles, continued from last year, which have been published in about one 
hundred New England newspapers. For the past eight months, most of these 
articles have been devoted to the protection of game in New England. This 
series will be finished within the next three months. (2) A large correspondence 
has been maintained with teachers who are interested in introducing bird 
work in the schools. The building of bird-houses by children in the manual- 
training schools is growing more popular. (3) The demand for lectures is 
greater than ever, and, if this demand were fully supplied, it would require 
the entire time of one man in Massachusetts alone. Your agent has been 
able to give forty lectures during the year before schools, farmers’ and sports- 
men’s organizations, Audubon Societies, and Women’s clubs mainly, in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire and New Jersey. The audiences 
aggregated altogether about 14,000 people. These lectures were all illus- 
trated by lantern slides or charts. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


There have been many complaints, particularly in Massachusetts, in 
regard to the non-enforcement of the laws protecting game and birds. Your 
agent has called the attention of the law officers to many such complaints, 
and has done a good deal of educational work among the law-breaking gun- 
ners. 

The hunters’ license law, which went into effect a year ago, has greatly 
reduced the number of foreigners who hunt openly with guns, for very few of 
them have taken out licenses. Probably this law kept about twenty thousand 
such hunters out of the woods during the first year. Now, however, complaints 
are coming in that many foreigners, particularly Italians, are using bird-lime 
or snares, and hunting birds with cane guns and other weapons which they 
can conceal about their persons. Game wardens are too few in number, and 
sometimes too inactive. What is needed now is effective enforcement of the 
laws. 
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LEGISLATIVE WORK 


During the legislative season of 1910, only two legislatures, those of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, were in session in New England, but the enemies 
of bird protection were rampant, and a great number of bills inimical to bird 
and game protection were introduced into the Massachusetts Legislature, 
some of which were pushed by their advocates with an energy and persist- 
ency worthy of a better cause. On the whole, the fight in the Massachusetts 
House and Senate was perhaps the most strenuous that the bird protectionists 
of this state have had to encounter. They were put upon the defensive. 

Six bills were introduced, to provide a longer open season for wild-fowl, 
or to change the law in some way advantageous to certain interests. 

The present law protects all wild fowl from January 1, to September 15, 
and prohibits their sale during the close season. The bills introduced either 
removed all protection or lengthened the season or the period of sale. After 
a long and bitter fight, they were all defeated. 

Several attempts to secure special privileges were defeated. The first 
of these was House Bill, No. 324, the intent of which was to convey to a private 
firm or corporation a state pond entitled Benson’s Pond in the town of Middle- 
boro. As this pond is a shallow and grassy spring-hole, where Ducks feed and 
breed, the bill was strongly opposed on the ground that to give or sell it to 
private parties would establish a precedent under which all ponds of that 
character in the Commonwealth might be so taken. The bill was finally re- 
drawn by the Committee on Harbors and Public lands, and now, as House Bill 
No. 1551, it refers the whole matter to the Harbor and Land Commissioners 
for investigation. They will report their findings to the legislature in 1911. 

No attempt was made this year to secure the right to shoot Ducks and 
Gulls on the Metropolitan Park System, as the state authorities have placed 
men in motor-boats on these ponds to drive the birds out, but a bill (House Bill 
No. 652) was introduced to allow citizens of Massachusetts to hunt, subject 
to the game laws, on lands under the control of the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board. This bill, if enacted, would have opened up large tracts 
of land to hunters, and would have given them an opportunity to shoot Ducks 
on the shores of certain reservoirs. It was strongly opposed before the Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan affairs, who reported against it, and the report was 
accepted by the House and Senate. Under an act passed in 1909, all public 
lands in Massachusetts were made perpetual sanctuaries or reservations for 
birds and game. The defeat of House Bill No. 652 preserved the integrity of 
this act. 

Some constructive legislation was enacted. A bill was passed to provide 
for the preparing and printing of a special report on the game-birds, wild-fowl 
and shore-birds of the Commonwealth, to be prepared by the State Orni- 
thologist. Another extends the close season on Upland Plover until July, 
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1915; and still another provides for the better enforcement of the law by 
establishing six additional salaried deputy Fish and Game Commissioners 
or Game Wardens. 

Among the protective bills defeated were two to establisl state sanc- 
tuaries or reservations for the protection of birds and game; one providing 
for the perpetual protection of small shore-birds; another giving protection 
to sea-birds, and another prohibiting the killing of Loons in spring. Two 
bills intended to prohibit the use of live decoys in wild-fowl shooting were 
reported unfavorably by the Committee on Fisheries and Game, and the report 
was accepted by the House and Senate. ; 

There was a large number of other bird and game bills that cannot be 
recorded in the limited space allowed for this report. The legislative work on 
all these matters, so briefly mentioned here, continued about five months. 
Your agent wishes to acknowledge the prompt and efficient assistance given 
by many friends of the birds. Mrs. Francis B. Hornbrooke, Chairman of 
the Bird Committee of the Conservation Department of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, did excellent work among the Women’s Clubs 
of the state. Dr. Frederick T. Lewis, a member of the Committee on Bird 
Protection of the Boston Society of Natural History, appeared before the 
legislative committees and otherwise did very telling work. The Directors 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, its secretary and many members, 
gave most cordial assistance. The Committee on Bird Protection of the 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, consisting of Charles H. Rice, Chair- 
man; Mrs. E. O. Marshall, Secretary; Joseph Mason, F. W. Chase and Mrs. 
Frank S. Walker, were very active throughout this campaign, and did most 
active work among the members of the grange, thus bringing influence to 
bear on the country members of the Legislature. Great credit is due to the 
Secretary for her untiring and well-directed activities. 

William R. Sears, Esq., the Honorable Herbert Parker, and Mr. Edward 
L. Parker, assisted the campaign in every way possible. Edward N. Goding, 
Esq., worked “‘without ceasing; James A. Lowell, Esq., acted as legislative 
counsel for the National Association and was unsparing in his efforts. So many 
people and organizations were associated in this campaign that it is impossible 
to name them here, but all deserve our heartfelt thanks. 

Your agent, in consultation with the Directors of the Audubon Society 
of Rhode Island, drew up an anti-spring-shooting bill for presentation to the 
Legislature of that state, but for some reason the Committee in charge of the 
matter did not present the bill and no effort was made in Rhode Island to 
prohibit the spring shooting of wild-fowl this year. Several minor bills antago- 
nistic to protection were defeated, and no material change in the bird and game 
laws was made in Rhode Island. 

As one result of the campaign in Connecticut, in 1909, a State Ornitholo- 
gist has been appointed, and Herbert K. Job is the first incumbent of 
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the office. This final culmination of the attempt to secure a State Ornitholo- 
gist in Connecticut is encouraging. Mr. Job has been appointed a member 
of the Faculty of the Connecticut State Agricultural College, and is doing 
public work by publishing a series of articles in the newspapers of Connecticut, 
which cannot fail to do much good in educating the people in regard to bird 
protection. : 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L., FINLEY 


During the past spring and summer, as your agent, I made a study of 
bird-life in Arizona. Here.I found a situation that parallels in its heartless- 
ness the slaughter of Herons in the nesting colony. There is absolutely no 
protection for Doves at any season of the year in Arizona. I found nesting 
about Tucson, the Mourning, White-winged, Inca and Mexican Ground Doves. 
In the early spring I saw hunters in the field shooting these different Doves. 
As summer advanced and more Doves arrived from the South, the number 
of hunters increased. In May and June, when the young were hatching and 
being fed, the shooting continued. Every day I saw hunters in the field. 
The Doves flock in toward evening from the desert regions to a few places 
where they can get water, and here they are regularly shot. One Sunday in 
June we counted seventeen hunters at a place called the Nine-mile Water-hole 
south of Tucson. A hunter often bags as high as fifty or sixty birds a day, 

This slaughter at the water holes is carried on, not only by boys and Mexi! 
cans, but by many men prominent in business life. One of these told me he 
did not realize the birds were nesting, and another man complained that Doves 
destroyed too much grain. I looked over a string of sixteen that a Mexican 
was carrying, and found several birds with bare breasts, showing they were 
either incubating eggs or feeding young. 

Without the enactment of laws and without educational work, we may 
soon have a Passenger Pigeon parallel in the Southwest. The Arizona Audubon 
Society, however, will make a strong attempt to secure protection for Doves 
at the next session of the legislature. I should regard the accomplishment 
of such a step as one of the most important features of wild-bird protection 
in the Southwest. 

As an industry, the raising of different varieties of fruits along the Pacific 
coast is constantly growing in importance, and objection to certain birds 
continues to be heard. It is exceedingly important that we continue to make 
economic studies concerning the usefulness of wild birds to the farming com- 
munity. It is most important that a thorough campaign be waged among 
farmers and fruit-growers to show the economic value of birds. 

The Meadowlark, Red-winged Blackbird, and one or two others, have 
been doing some damage to crops in different parts of California. It seems more 
than likely that at the next legislative session another attempt will be made 
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to remove all protection from these birds. To forestall such action, I have 
recently addressed a number of farmers’ institutes in the Sacramento valley, 
as well as general audiences and bodies of school children. During February 
and March I gave twelve stereopticon lectures in California. 

In conjunction with the College of Agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia, we are now preparing to arrange for a bird exhibit on the demonstra- 
tion train which is sent out under the auspices of that institution and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. The National Association will be allowed a third 
or half of one of the cars, and we shall arrange for a lecturer to go with the 
exhibit. By visiting every small town or railroad station in the state, and com- 
ing in contact with from sixty to eighty thousand people through the farming 
and fruit-growing sections, a vast amount of good can be done. 

During the latter part of June, in conjunction with the work of the Bio- 
logical Survey, I visited the Salt River Reservation, in Arizona, and the Rio 
Grande and Carlsbad Reservations, in New Mexico. These are three of the 
seventeen reservoir sites that were set aside as bird reserves on February 
25, 1909. These places are sure to be of great importance in future years 
in the saving of our wild fowl. 

To one who has traveled through the great arid stretches of Arizona and 
New Mexico, it is easy to imagine the importance of having a large body 
of water such as is stored up by the Roosevelt dam in the Salt River project. 
Here is a great basin of water about twenty-five miles in length, where the 
wild fowl gather in great numbers to spend the winter. Just across the Mexi- 
can border, no legal protection is given them. Already such birds as Herons, 
Killdeer, Avocets and Coots are breeding on these reservoirs, and their num- 
bers will doubtless increase. 

After visiting several of the largest cities in the Pacific coast region, and 
making an extended investigation of different millinery stores, I made only 
three arrests the past year for the illegal selling of aigrettes. One of these 
was in Portland and two were in San Francisco. Two of the parties were 
fined, while the other was allowed to go with a reprimand. Not only has the 
selling of plumage of our native birds ceased in the Pacific coast cities, but 
comparatively few aigrettes are now seen. Even on the streets, one sees but 
few in comparison to the numbers worn a few years ago. 

Recently I consulted the Secretary of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California, and found that he favors giving birds proper protection 
on land owned by the University. The Regents have a number of estates, 
some of them containing thousands of acres, and these would make valuable 
bird reserves if the arrangements can be completed. 

Our Audubon work in this territory has been conducted in conjunction 
with the state authorities for the protection of game. Mr. Babcock, Chief 
Deputy of the Fish and Game Commission, has offered to help financially 
in making a campaign for the better protection of wild birds. 
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REPORT OF MISS GRETCHEN L. LIBBY 


During the past year, the work of your California Field Agent and School 
Secretary was limited to the southern part of the state, it being deemed wiser 
to work thoroughly one section of the state rather than try to cover a large 
territory superficially. 

Two hundred and thirty talks and lectures were given on the habits and 
value of birds, and means of attracting and protecting them. Among the organi- 
zations addressed were teachers’ and farmers’ institutes, clubs, junior and 
senior Audubon Societies, schools, library and parent-teachers’ associations 
and the State School Superintendents’ Convention. Twenty-five different 
towns and cities were visited, the combined audiences numbering about 
fourteen thousand persons. Many of the state and national Educational 
Leaflets and copies of bird laws were distributed. The valuabie information 
which they contain has done much to spread a knowledge concerning the 
importance of bird life. 

A booklet entitled “Lessons on Some of our Common Birds” was prepared 
by your agent for one of the county school superintendents, and this resulted 
in an added interest in bird study. Many teachers were also provided with 
a list of bird books and other helpful material, and an outline for the study 
of birds. 

Recognizing the importance of educating the boys and girls, my work 
as School Secretary has been most strongly emphasized. The systematic 
study of birds in the schools cannot fail to prove of real value, for in most 
cases the destruction of bird life by children is due to lack of knowledge. 
Once convince the boy of the important relation which birds bear to our 
every-day life, and he will change from one of their worst enemies to one of 
their best friends. In many cases, through the children we are also educating 
the men and women, for the child tells his parents of the thing that interests 
him in school. 

The plan has been to reach each school, if possible, in the towns and cities 
visited. As a result of the talks given, forty-six new Junior Audubon Socie- 
ties were organized, making the total junior membership for the state 3,135. 
The enthusiasm with which the children responded to the work, and the 
hearty support and codperation of teachers and superintendents, were very 
encouraging, and cannot fail to bring success to this branch of our work. 

Interesting reports were received from Junior Societies, telling of the 
changed attitude of the children toward bird life, and of the practical work 
which they are trying to do for bird protection. 

The results of teaching children the value of bird life cannot be over- 
estimated, for the protection of our birds in the future must depend upon 
the youth of today, our future agriculturists and law-makers. 
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REPORT OF MISS KATHARINE H. STUART 


The revival of Audubon work in the state of Virginia began four years 
ago in the historic city of Alexandria. This interest was aroused by one or 
two articles published in the Alexandria “Gazette” on the Purple Martins, 
birds which had been useful citizens for generations but whose real value was 
not known to our people. The small colonies at that time numbered about 
five, and lived in very rough and ordinary homes, but today one can count 
fifteen or more pretty homes in the gardens of our best citizens. At the meeting 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Virginia, held in our city, it was my 
privilege to bring before that body the importance of preserving our “wild 
life,’ and, after much discussion, the clubs decided to take up the work and, 
if possible, to organize a Virginia State Audubon Society in Richmond, close 
to the legislative body of the state. To organize and set on foot a great move- 
ment in a conservative state, such as the Old Dominion, is no easy matter, 
and must take time, great patience and calm judgment, to overcome tradi- 
tions handed down for generations. I say this to encourage those struggling 
in other parts of our great country to better conditions that have existed for 
years. 

As Chairman of the Conservation Committee, Virginia Federation of 
Clubs, I was invited to address the largest and most influential club in the 
state on “The Utility of Birds.’”” The Women’s Club of Richmond is essenti- 
ally social and does not take part in any outside work, but gives its own voice 
and aid through individual members. Soon after the address was given, an 
organization was effected and Mrs. Moses D. Hoge chosen as president. The 
work has grown steadily under her direction and that of her co-workers. 
Distinguished lecturers have been invited to our state, and have given much 
pleasure to large audiences; among them, Mr. Frank M. Chapman, Prof. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, Mr. Henry Oldys, Dr. Smythe, 
of Virginia, and our beloved President, Mr. William Dutcher, who addressed 
the Virginia legislature. 

Many Junior Clubs have been organized in the schools of our cities and 
rural districts, where drawings and compositions have increased the interest 
in bird life. The fourth of May, Audubon’s birthday, was quietly observed 
in many parts of the state. Audubon exhibits at the State Fair held in Rich- 
mond have attracted wide attention,—the exhibit consisting of groups of 
birds, their nests and eggs all beautifully arranged in trees, giving a most 
pleasing effect. Thousands visited the booth and received the leaflets, game laws 
and posters sent out by the Association. The leaders of the Richmond social 
world were in charge, and gave their time and strength to this most important 
work. In many of our cities, and in the rural districts, hundreds of bird-boxes 
have been put up and the winter feeding of birds undertaken. It will be inter- 
esting to hear that I found, in a visit to New Kent, that the Pamunkie Indians, 
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the tribe made celebrated in the history of our country by the story of Poca- 
hontas and Powhatan, are friends of the Purple Martins, and put up homes 
on their reservation to attract them. 

During the coming year, the outline of work in Virginia will be the for- 
mation of Junior Clubs in the schools, and in getting scholars and teachers 
to unite in a protest against the killing of Robins and Doves in Virginia, and 
an effort to get the fourth of May observed as Bird and Arbor Day; the 
strengthening of the Virginia State Society by local branches, and securing 
a secretary in each county to stir up greater interest in our work. Talks and 
illustrated lectures will be given where practicable before clubs, chapters 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and other bodies, and no oppor- 
tunity will be lost to impress upon our people the importance of better laws 
and a proper game-warden system, and, above all things, the necessity of a 
game commissioner to be established by our next legislature. 


REPORT OF ARTHUR C. BENT ON THE BRETON 
ISLAND RESERVATION 


In the schooner Julia L., with Warden W. M. Sprinkle, I spent eight 
days, from June 16-24, 1910, inclusive, exploring the Breton Island Reser- 
vation, and, with the help of Captain Sprinkle’s thorough knowledge of the 
region under his charge, I gained a very fair idea of the condition of the various 
bird colonies. Sailing south-southeast from Cat island, we landed first on 
Freemason’s Key, where we found shore-birds quite plentiful on the long 
strip of high oyster-shell beach, which forms the southwestern extremity 
of the island, enclosing a salt marsh and mud flat; a flock of fifteen Dowit - 
chers and two Turnstones were undoubtedly loiterers; but numerous Wilson’s 
Plovers, three pairs of Willets, and a pair of Oyster-catchers, apparently 
had young in the vicinity, as they were on suitable breeding-grounds and 
appeared solicitous. A few Least Terns, perhaps a dozen pairs, had evidently 
been breeding at the extremity of the beach. Laughing Gulls were common 
and a few Royal Terns and Black Skimmers were seen but the latter were not 
breeding. 

At the south end of Errol island, on the broad sandy beaches and sand- 
flats, we saw large numbers of Brown Pelicans, Royal Terns, Black Terns, 
Laughing Gulls and Wilson’s Plovers; also a few Cabot’s Terns, Common 
Terns, Least Terns, Man-o’-war-birds, and two small flocks of Black-bellied 
Plovers. We could find no breeding colonies on this island, and concluded 
that the birds were merely feeding here. We noticed several places where 
raccoons had dug out turtles’ eggs, which was enough to account for the 
absence of bird colonies. 

The only breeding colony of Royal and Cabot’s Terns was on Grand 
Cochere, a low, flat sand-bar about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile 
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wide and only a few feet above high water mark. This island appears on the 
chart as a sand shoal with four feet of water over it at low tide, but during 
recent years it has been elevated to its present position, though it might be 
badly washed if a heavy gale should come during the spring tides. It lies 114 
miles off shore, well outside of all the other islands. A colony of Royal and 
Cabot’s Terns had attempted to breed earlier in the season on South West 
Key, a similar low, sandy island, but had been washed off; probably the same 
birds were now making a second attempt at Grand Cochere. By counting 
the nests in a measured space and measuring the extent of the largest colony, 
I figured that it contained about three thousand five hundred nests, mostly 
Royal Terns, but with a fair number of Cabot’s Terns. There were several 
other smaller breeding colonies on the island. I estimated that the total breed- 
ing population of the island was made up as follows: Royal Terns, 4,000 pairs; 
Cabot’s Terns, 1,000 pairs; Black Skimmers, 300 pairs; Caspian Terns, 40 
pairs; and Laughing Gulls, ro pairs, making a total of over 10,000 breeding 
birds. With the exception of a few nests of Laughing Gulls containing young 
and one young Royal Tern, all the nests contained eggs, mostly heavily 
incubated, judging from the few that we collected. The Caspian Terns were 
in a compact colony by themselves at one end of the island. This was the only 
colony of this species that we found, though we saw a few scattering pairs 
of them elsewhere, breeding with the Laughing Gulls and Black Skimmers 
on the small islands. The Royal and Cabot’s Terns were incubating almost 
universally on one egg each, although a few nests contained two eggs each. 
Captain*Sprinkle told me that they usually lay two eggs for the first brood, 
but only one egg each on their second attempt at nesting. About thirty 
Man-o’-war-birds were perched on an old wreck, a large flock of Brown Peli- 
cans—perhaps two hundred—frequented the sand-bars, and thousands of 
Black Terns came in at night to roost on the beaches. . 

June 20 and 21 we spent at Battledore island, which has been very much 
reduced in size by the washing away of the sand and shell beaches, leaving 
only three or four acres of high shell beach enclosing a small marsh and a 
muddy bay. Lawrence Pablo was stationed here as keeper, living with his 
family in a small schooner. He claimed to have kept all gunners and eggers 
away, and the island shows signs of being regularly patrolled. It was certainly 
thickly populated with about five thousand pairs of Laughing Gulls, one 
thousand pairs of Black Skimmers, fifty pairs of Louisiana Herons, thirty 
pairs of Forster’s Terns and twenty-five pairs of Common Terns. The latter 
were apparently not breeding here, but all the others were and had been 
successful in hatching their young, or were incubating on full sets of eggs. A 
pair of Caspian Terns were seen here, and they were probably breeding. 

On June 22, we visited Hog island, which had been broken up into several 
sections by the washing away of beaches and portions of the marshes. There 
were a few small shell beaches left, but most of the area was occupied by salt 
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marshes covered with long grass and with extensive thickets of black mangrove 
bushes. About two hundred pairs of Louisiana Herons were breeding in the 
mangroves; most of the young were nearly grown and almost ready to fly. 
There were about two hundred pairs of Black Skimmers nesting on the shell 
beaches with full sets of eggs; only one young Skimmer had hatched. Laugh- 
ing Gulls and Forster’s Terns, about a thousand pairs of each, were nesting 
on the marshes, among the beach grass and under bushes. Most of the Terns’ 
and many of the Gulls’ eggs had hatched and one young Forster’s Tern, 
nearly ready to fly, was observed. 

The remaining two days were spent on the return journey among the num- 
erous small islands in the so-called Louisiana Marsh, a portion of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, cut up by many bays and channels, including Morgan Harbor, 
Eloi Bay and the Corrall islands. These islands are flat and marshy, with 
scattered clumps of small black mangrove bushes, and with occasional strips 
of shell beaches. Dutcher’s island was one of the most interesting, with a 
colony of about two hundred pairs of Black Skimmers, a pair of Willets and 
about five hundred pairs of Laughing Gulls. This was the island on which 
Mr. Job found the Louisiana and Snowy Heron breeding, but there were none 
there this year and, so far as I could learn, there were no Snowy Herons breed- 
ing anywhere in the Reservation. Nearly all of these islands were thickly 
populated with Laughing Gulls. Where there were shell beaches, small colonies 
of Black Skimmers were found; and where there were mangrove bushes, colo- 
nies of Louisiana and Black-crowned Night Herons had succeeded in raising 
their broods. Many small colonies of Forster’s Terns were seen, and a few 
scattering pairs of Caspian Terns were nesting among the Black Skimmers. 
On nearly all suitable islands one or two pairs of Willets were breeding, and 
evidently had young concealed in the grass, for they were very demonstra- 
tive and noisy. The specimens that I collected were referable to the eastern 
sub-species, though the western form has been said to breed on the Louisiana 
coast. A few Louisiana Clapper Rails were seen on the marshy islands; Florida 
Red-wings were common, and Louisiana Seaside Sparrows were abundant. 
Large numbers of Brown Pelicans were seen on nearly all of the outer islands, 
but they had long since finished breeding. Man-o’-war-birds were also com- 
mon, and Captain Sprinkle said that they bred on the Reservation in Feb- 
ruary. 

The warden seems to be doing his work thoroughly and conscientiously, 
making the circuit of the Reservation regularly once a week, and all the 
colonies appear to be flourishing under his care; but he is seriously handicapped 
by the lack of a good, fast power-boat or auxiliary. Nearly all of the fisher- 
men have auxiliaty motors in their sail-boats, and can easily escape when they 
see the warden coming. He has an immense area to patrol, about five hun- 
dred square miles, and should have the best facilities, in order to get the 
best results. 
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STATE AUDUBON REPORTS 


Alabama.—The statutes for the protection of birds and game, model and 
modern as they are, have had a wonderful influence on the wild-life situation 
in Alabama. These laws are well enforced, being backed up by a strong public 
sentiment that demands the conviction of all offenders against their provisions. 

The slaughter of non-game birds has been stopped. Under old conditions, 
they were butchered constantly every day by wanton boys and reckless men. 
The people have come to appreciate that birds are an asset, and that they 
should be kept alive to do service for the farmers by destroying injurious 
insects and noxious weed seeds. 

The Department of Game and Fish has prospered, and the Commissioner 
has not hesitated to compensate wardens well for their services in enforcing 
the law. 

Laws similar to the Alabama statute should be urged in those southern 
states which have not yet made adequate provision for the preservation of the 
wild bird and animal life——JoHn H. WALLACE, JR., Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner of the State of Alabama. 


Arizona.—Tucson has the only Audubon Society in the Territory of 
Arizona, whereas there should be many other local societies and a strong 
state organization. 

Owing to the shifting population, the membership of our Society remains 
about the same, but has greatly increased in interest and loyalty. The past 
year the meetings held each month, according to the program, were carried 
out with one exception. The Field Days proved especially attractive and 
instructive. 

During the spring months, Tucson was extremely fortunate in having 
in her midst two ornithologists, well known to all readers of Brrp—Lore, 
Mr. and Mrs. William L. Finley. These tireless and enthusiastic Audubon 
workers inspired our members with new life. We were given two rare treats 
by them. The first was when Mr. Finley presented his lecture “Hunting 
Birds with a Camera.’”’ The writer wishes that every man, woman and child 
in Arizona might have the opportunity of hearing this excellent lecture. The 
second was the privilege of having Mr. and Mrs. Finley’s company at a Field 
Meeting, April 30, their knowledge of bird life adding zest to the study of 
the birds and their nests. Arizona hopes to be able to welcome this worthy 
couple back again in the near future. 

Mr. Herbert Brown, President of the Society, will continue the work on 
the Arizona game laws. There is much need for his efforts. Doves, for 
example, are not protected at any time of the year. After 1910, the Antelope 
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and Rocky Mountain Sheep will be left unprotected—Mrs. Harriet B. 
THORNBER, Secretary. 


California.—The past year has been one of the most successful in the 
history of the Audubon Society. There seems to be a growing interest in 
bird protection, and the first Bird and Arbor Day was widely observed. An 
appeal was made to our Congressmen to vote for Senate Bill No. 7,242, which 
would give better protection to the fur seals of the Pacific Coast; this bill 
has since become a law. 

On February 4, a public reception was given by our Society in Los Angeles 
in honor of our President, Mr. David Starr Jordan. About two hundred 
people were present, and listened to a comprehensive address on bird pro- 
tection by Dr. Jordan. 

During the year, our Society has been made an honorary member of the 
State Humane Association. The State Federation of Women’s Clubs became 
a member of this Society, and invited our Secretary to tell of our work at the 
State Convention, April 8 to 12. 

Two years ago the Supervisors of Los Angeles county appropriated two- 
hundred and fifty dollars to rid the county of English Sparrows. A like amount 
has been appropriated this year, and an effort is being made to get all the 
southern counties to codperate in an effort to keep out this pest, which has 
gained such a foothold in northern California. 

Two cases of violation of the game-law by offering for sale the plumage 
of the Snowy Heron were found in San Francisco by William L. Finley, Field 
Agent of the National Association. Mr. Finley found difficulty in handling 
these cases, because of the unwillingness of the police judge, before whom 
they must be tried, to issue warrants for the offenders’ arrest. When the 
arrests were finally made and the cases tried, one against a jewelry firm was 
dismissed, because it pleaded ignorance of the law; the milliners escaped with 
a five-dollar fine. In Los Angeles one hat with plume was confiscated; it is 
quite likely that some violations escaped notice, but, on the whole, the plum- 
age law was very well observed. 

Our most important work during the past year was employing a School 
Secretary, who gives her entire time to public lecturing. She visits teachers, 
Farmers’ Institutes, Women’s Clubs and schools, and also organizes Junior 
Audubon Societies. In seven months Miss Libby has given 230 bird talks 
in twenty-five towns and seventy-two schools, speaking before 12,000 children 
and 1,700 adults. Forty-six Junior Audubon Societies have been organized 
with a membership of 2,395, making the total junior membership 3,135 in the 
state. The funds for this undertaking were given by the National Associa- 
tion, the Pasadena and Riverside Societies, the sustaining and junior 
members, and from proceeds of lectures. 

It is an interesting fact that when Miss Libby was engaged there was 
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less than ten dollars in the treasury, but at the end of her first campaign there 
was a balance in the treasury. The above goes to show what can be accom- 
plished by a competent School Secretary. During the past year the school 
work has been carried on in the southern part of the state; the coming year 
Miss Libby will work in Central and Northern California.—Mrs. HARRIET 
W. Myers, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Connecticut 
Audubon Society was held at Fairfield on October 29. There was a largely 
attended morning and afternoon session, luncheon being served at 12:30 P.M. 
The work of the year was reviewed by the reports of the several secretaries, 
supplemented by a sketch of the year in the fields by Wilbur F. Smith, Game 
Warden of Fairfield county. 

For greater attention to detail, our Society has tried the experiment of 
having different secretaries for various phases of the work, and finds the plan 
of great benefit. (1) The Secretary proper attends to the general corres- 
pondence, signing of certificates, etc., with an assistant to send out notices 
of the meetings, etc. (2) The School Secretary, Miss Frances A. Hurd, of 
South Norwalk, attends to the sending out of leaflets and literature to the 
schools, besides acting as secretary, with whom local secretaries may corres- 
pond at will. (3) Mrs. Chester H. Brush, of Danbury, is the Secretary of 
Memberships, attending to this important branch of the work, which not 
only consists of sending out buttons, pledge-cards and certificates, but this 
secretary is also a vigilant “look out’ for every possible occasion where new 
members may be obtained. She keeps the record of members, and turns 
over the funds to the treasurer. Regular executive committee meetings are 
held monthly during eight months of the year, at which time all the secre- 
taries make reports. 

As usual, the chief work of the year has been educational, and the main 
item of expense the rebinding of books for our traveling libraries, and the 
purchase of charts and leaflets for school distribution. 

Mrs. Belle Johnson, of Hartford, who keeps a record of our material 
handled by the Connecticut Library Association, reports as follows: 

Bird Charts —During the past year 200 sets of charts were loaned to 202 
schools; also sixty copies of Reed’s Bird Guide were sent with the charts. 

Libraries —Sixty-one libraries, containing 636 books, were loaned 106 
times, with a total circulation of 3,432. 

Portfolios —Sixty-six portfolios of pictures were loaned ninety-five times. 
Two hundred new pictures received in August have now been grouped, making 
the number of portfolios now ready for circulation ninety-eight. 

Lectures.—The lecture, ‘The Birds about Home,” was used six times, 
with an attendance of 1,205. The lecture for children, “The Story of a Robin,” 
was used three times, with an attendance of 641. 
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Mrs. Johnson read selections from many letters both from teachers and 
pupils, expressing appreciation of our various traveling outfits. 

The Secretary of Schools reports the interest in Audubon work to be con- 
centrated in comparatively few places, in spite of the fact that the state has 
thirty-five local secretaries. The advantage of having school teachers and 
superintendents as local secretaries was aptly illustrated by the fine report 
sent Miss Hurd by Lewis Sprague Mills, State Agent in School Supervision, 
acting in the towns of Avon, Beacon Falls, Bethlehem, Middlebury, Prospect 
and Sprague,—six towns in four counties. It is his custom, each time when 
visiting a school, to give a short talk on something of seasonal interest in which 
he feels the children will be interested. 

Five hundred and sixty-one new members have been added during the 
last year. 

The Game Warden reports an increasing respect for the laws, even though 
in some quarters the foreign element destroy song-birds, though well aware 
of the law concerning them. 

Herbert K. Job, the recently appointed State Ornithologist, filled the 
afternoon session with a talk entitled “The Charm and Value of Wild Birds.” 
He also outlined some of the state work planned for the coming year, an inter- 
esting feature being the publication of a monthly newspaper syndicate letter 
concerning birds, their protection and study, taken from every standpoint.— 
MABEL Oscocp WricHrT, President. 


District of Columbia.—Nothing of especial note has taken place in our 
Society this year. We have had our usual Field Meetings, six in number, 
with a total attendance of one hundred and four persons, fifty-six of whom 
had never been on our walks before. This seemed to us a most encouraging 
sign of increasing interest in the work of our Society. On one of these walks one 
hundred and seven varieties of birds were noted. Previous to the walks we 
had a bird-study class of seventy members, the class being divided into two 
sections, one for beginners, the other for more advanced students. A lecture 
on migration was given by Prof. W. W. Cooke, at the last meeting of the class. 

During the year, we have had several free public lectures, delivered by 
prominent ornithologists. 

With the United States Biological Survey in our midst, we have many 
opportunities of learning the work of bird protection in this and other 
countries. Our Society has taken advantage of these facts, and Dr. Henry 
Oldys has edited three or four leaflets, under the title “Current Items of 
Interest,” copies of which have been sent to all the State Societies, and have 
seemed to be much appreciated by all who have seen them. They will be 
sent to any Society for the cost of printing, which is about four dollars for 
five hundred copies. It has been proposed that with each issue we should 
publish the list of the officers of the different Societies. The last issue had 
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the names of the officers and Executive Committee of our own Society, and 
with the next issue we hope to furnish a list of the officers of the Illinois 
Society, as that was the first one to coéperate with us. Our membership and 
finances both seem to be in an encouraging condition—HELEN P. CuHILps, 
Secretary. 


Florida.— We find this year, as heretofore, much discouragement arising 
from non-support of our State Government, and non-enforcement of existing 
laws for bird protection. Yet we are confident of a more intelligent and wide- 
spread interest in bird life than ever before among Floridians. Since our foun- 
dation, ten years ago, we have lost, by death or change of residence, many 
of our officers and members; however, others continue to join. For 1910, 
our membership numbers 1,500; several thousand leaflets, circulars, reports, 
bulletins and Florida Audubon Society post-cards have been distributed. 
Seventy-five charts for bird study have been placed in schools; warnings 
have been posted, as well as printed cards with “Summary of Florida Laws 
for Birds.” In many towns “Bird Day” was observed, and through the interest 
of Mr. Holloway, State Superintendent of Education, “Bird Day” was cele- 
brated in conjunction with “Arbor Day,” in many schools. Four prizes were 
given for bird-study papers to pupils of ‘““The Robert Hungerford Industrial 
and Normal School” (colored) at Eatonville. 

The auxiliary at Port Orange has been carried on as formerly, with success, 
by Mrs. Roe. At Fort Myers, Mrs. Hanson has helped in many ways, and 
has written for the Society two leaflets for children. Mr. Hendry, of La Belle, 
has protected the birds in his vicinity, and contributed articles to local papers 
on bird life. Mrs. Orcutt, of Ruskin, writes us that a resolution in favor of 
bird protection was passed by the “(Commongood Society” of her town. The 
Sunshine Society, through Mrs. Bradt, continues its good work for birds. 
Mrs. Coulson, of Bradentown, Chairman of the “Bird Preservation Committee 
of the Federation of Florida Women’s Clubs,” reports: ““Much good work 
has been done during the year; meetings have been held, essays read, circulars 
distributed. Next year we hope to have more systematic work done in schools. 
We hope to prevent the sale of aigrettes about hotels by plume hunters and 
Indians. We shall use our influence in support of a Game Commissioner. 
There are thirty-one Women’s Clubs in Florida, with a membership of 1,600. 
Bird Day was observed with excellent programmes by fifteen of these clubs.” 
The Federation subscribes annually to a sustaining membership to the Florida 
Audubon Society, and many leaflets are received for circulation. 

The Auxiliary at St. Petersburg was organized in November, 1909, with 
Mrs. Tippett as President; Mrs. Barton, Secretary; Mrs. Trowbridge, Treas- 
urer. It has an interested and growing membership among the best citizens 
of the town, and the work, so well begun, gives promise for the future. Mrs. 
Tippett’s report says: All through the winter there has been the greatest 
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enthusiasm. There was no lagging interest, but an untiring striving for results. 
First, the boy with the gun received attention; printed summaries of the 
State Bird Laws were posted conspicuously, also, warnings against killing 
birds out of season, with the penalties attached. Secondly, the prowling cat 
was discussed; a painless death for tramp cats was advocated, with a tax on 
all others, to insure proper care by their owners. Thirdly, attention was 
called to the advertisements of air-guns in “The Boy’s World,” a widely 
circulated Sunday School paper, with the result that the publishers withdrew 
all such advertisements. The fourth matter of interest is an endeavor to have 
Meadowlarks and Robins put on the list of protected birds. Many meetings 
were held, where papers were read, literature was circulated, bird-houses and 
Martin-boxes were built, boys joined us, raised bird families, and gave up 
guns; and from a sense of possession and protection came a love for their 
charges, productive of more good than all the laws and penalties. At the 
opening of the St. Petersburg meetings, this autumn, a large “bird pavilion” 
is to be dedicated; this has been planned by Dr. Ennis, and will be under the 
care of the Auxiliary. Here birds will always find shelter, rest and food, while 
bird lovers may enjoy their songs and study their habits and plumage. 

This same thought has been carried out by Mr. Deering at Cocoanut 
Grove, who has arranged in his garden a ‘Birds’ Tea Table’ which every day 
attracts numerous birds. 

Mrs. Kirk Munroe, of Cocoanut Grove, writes: “Our Housekeepers’ Club 
had an enthusiastic ‘Bird Day’. The Club has done much good work this 
winter; a corner of our clubhouse is decorated with bird pictures sent us by 
the Florida Audubon Society. We have publicly asked that aigrettes should 
not be worn in our clubhouse. “The Rangers’, my boys’ club, can make a fine 
report of work this year.’”’ Through Mrs. Munroe, the Florida Audubon 
Society will give, for special work this autumn, three (book) prizes to the 
boys of “The Rangers.’ 

To the ‘Times-Union’, and press generally, we here acknowledge our 
thanks; also, to the Southern Express Company. 

A decided increase in bird life is observed and reported; some recent reser- 
vations will give needed protection, but some growing rookeries need proper 
guardians. 

In conclusion, may we not, then, urge some combined effort on the part 
of the Audubon Societies of the United States to support and further every 
measure for the conservation of forests, without which many birds will be 
deprived of necessary food, shelter and nesting-sites?—-Mrs. KINGSMILL 
Marrs, Chairman of Executive Committee. © 


Illinois.— From May, 1909, to May, 1r910 (our Audubon year), our 
routine work has gone on, with the following statistical results. Nearly 1,000 
letters have been received by the Secretary, representing 80 out of our 102 
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counties. We have added 53 adults and 2,161 children to our membership 
list, and have distributed 14,055 leaflets. 

Our four libraries, five sets of mounted pictures, and two lectures, have 
been “busy here and there’, though by no means reaching the limit of their 
possible usefulness. These are all generously given house by the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, which is doing fine work for birds on the same lines, 
largely through the instrumentality of Prof. Frank Baker, Mr. Frank M. 
Woodruff, and Dr. Pepoon, all of whom we are fortunate enough to count 
among our officers. 

A programme for Arbor and Bird Day, prepared, as last year, at the 
request of the Women’s Outdoor League, was drawn up by Mr. John M. 
Blakeley, and 1,500 copies were sent to schools and clubs. We have printed 
a list of our 251 sustaining and active members, but have published no new 
leaflets. 

From the Society of the District of Columbia we are purchasing and dis- 
tributing, as often as they appear, the excellent leaflets by Mr. Oldys, ‘Current 
Items of Interest.’ We have added to our equipment two sets of lantern 
slides, taken from the fine series of the English Society—‘The Story of the 
Egret.’ 

These pictures were exhibited at our annual meeting on May 7, and told 
their sad story silently and powerfully. At this meeting we had with us Prof. 
Francis H. Herrick, who gave an interesting and beautifully illustrated lecture 
on ‘Instinct and Intelligence in Wild Birds.’ 

Our financial showing we consider to our credit as long as we keep our 
expenses well within the bounds of our receipts, but it is a question whether 
it is to the credit of this great state of Illinois that the money contributed for 
this important work is so small a sum. However, our receipts, amounting to 
$582.90, were a decided improvement over most years, and are therefore 
a more cheerful subject than usual. Our expenses were $460. 17. 

The new Illinois game-law went into effect July, 1909. The open season 
for Quail has been shortened to twenty-eight days; the bag limit for Quail 
has been reduced from fifteen to twelve; for Ducks, from twenty to fifteen, 
and, for Geese and Brant, from twenty to ten. Snipe and Plover can no longer 
be sold. All kinds of Hawks, useful or otherwise, have been placed on the 
unprotected list; as are also the Blue Jays, those birds of beauty and quick 
wit, few faults and many virtues. 

Our Board of Directors met a serious loss and personal sorrow through the 
death, in February, r910, of John F. Ferry. He was an enthusiastic bird stu- 
dent, and his scientific career seemed full of promise and we hoped much for 
his future as an ornithologist. On our Board he was always sympathetic and 
helpful, and his early death has cast a somber shadow over our year’s work. 

In closing, I would like to speak of a book—‘A Manual of Moral and 
Humane Education,’ by Mrs. Flora Helen Krause, of the Chicago Anti- 
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Cruelty Society. It will prove of real aid to the bird-protection cause, as 
much space is given to the birds—Mary Drummonn, Secretary. 


Indiana.—The ordinary routine of Audubon Society work has been going 
en this year much as usual. Our work consists of sending out printed matter, 
keeping in touch with the various bird and nature clubs and societies, work 
in the schools in shape of bird talks, loaning our slides for lectures, and the 
publicity efforts carried on through the newspapers. 

There are two items of special interest to report in our year. First, and 
most important, we have the pleasure of reporting the turning over to the 
public of the estate known as ‘Buzzard’s Roost’. This forty-acre tract, 
within easy trolley distance of Indianapolis, and the center of the state, has 
been given to the people by its owner, Mr. William Watson Woollen. More 
than ten years ago, Mr. Woollen bought this place with the intention of 
developing it, not as a farm nor a park, but as a retreat for the wild,—a place 
where the native wild life of Indiana, plant and animal, might be protected. 
The hills, ravines and creek bottoms provide a great variety of plant life. 
For years, Mr. Woollen has devoted all his leisure to carring out this ideal 
Here are found plants that have become extinct in other parts of the state. 
In this preserve the birds and little wild beasts have learned that they are safe. 

In addition, Mr. Woollen built twin cabins, duplicating those of the early 
settlers; the rooms of these cabins are to be used, one as a gathering place 
for the clubs, classes and societies who come to the ‘Roost’, and the other for 
a Museum and Library of Natural History of Indiana. All this Mr. Woollen 
has done, not only with delight in the work itself, but with loving thought 
for those to whom he wished it to be an inspiration in nature study and 
outdoor life—the girls and boys of Indiana. Here teachers bring their pupils 
to study the plants, the birds and the trees, and the cabins themselves are 
a lesson in pioneer history, more impressive than any to be found in books. 

The Indiana Audubon Society is proud of the fact that Mr. Woollen is 
one of its charter members, and has always served in some capacity on its 
official force. 

The annual meeting, this year, was held in Marion. The two evening 
sessions in Carnegie Library Hall were crowded, to hear lectures on birds, 
illustrated with slides. Not only were speakers furnished by us, but the various 
clubs had arranged for short addresses by their members of welcome along 
the topic of the meeting. Friday morning, bird talks were given in every 
school in Marion, and in the afternoon a session was held at the State Soldier’s 
Home, and the old soldiers and their friends turned out in numbers to attend 
the meeting. As usual, we planned to have every one at least have an oppor- 
tunity to hear of the Audubon Society and its work, and to invite every one 
to help the work along. From the size of the audiences, it looked as though 
our plan was entirely successful—FLORENCE A. Howe, Secretary. 
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Iowa.—The work accomplished during the past year is somewhat similar 
to that reported in previous years. The Audubon Society of Iowa has been ably 
represented at the Board Meetings of the federated clubs of Iowa by its Presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. B. Small, of Waterloo, who has requested that the district 
chairman shall include this work in all outlines for district meetings. 

Mrs. J. W. Richards, President of the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has sanctioned the work, and has been helpful to the cause in many ways. 
Miss Mame Weller, of Nashua, Chairman of the Committee on Conser- 
vation in the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, is also an ardent worker 
for the birds as well as for the preservation of our timber lands and water ways. 

The secretary of the Iowa Audubon Society had the pleasure of hearing 
the splendid lecture given by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, at the Conservation 
Congress in St. Paul. This vital subject of bird protection should be repeated 
at the next Congress and the next, and, in addition to the emphasis laid upon 
the value of birds in forest preservation, there should be added a practical 
talk on the value of our common birds to agriculture, with the necessary 
slides to illustrate the manner in which the destructive insects are devoured 
by the young birds during the nesting season. 

The slides and lecture donated by Miss Hammond, of Schaler, Iowa, 
were in constant demand during the spring and early summer months. The 
lecture, prepared by Edward D. Clark, of Washington, D.C., and the sixty 
beautiful slides, are still freely offered for use in any locality of the state; the 
only stipulation being that the shipping expenses shall be paid by the society 
making the application for their use. 

We are sending out leaflets to all who inquire for bird literature. Many 
requests are being made by clubs for outlines of spring and summer work. 
It is gratifying to note that, while we have no annual dues, we have a few 
faithful workers in Iowa who send in a new list of names every year, with 
the accompanying membership fee of twenty-five cents for adults and five 
cents for juniors. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Audubon Society, 
a small sum was set aside for the Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund, as an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the great work accomplished by Mr. William Dutcher. 
We have still in Iowa many women who openly violate the law for the pro- 
tection of birds, though the penalty for the sale or possession of bird plumage 
is plainly stated to be a fine of five dollars or imprisonment for thirty days. 
If this law were enforced, what an assemblage of women, arrayed in the bar- 
baric splendor of the Indian Chief, would appear in our courts of justice? 

Many may be ignorant of this law, but all good citizens should inform 
themselves concerning this, as well as other humane legislation. A stronger 
effort should be made by those in authority to enforce the laws of the state.— 
JANE Parrott, Secretary. 
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Kansas.—This Society made an effort to have the legislature of 1909 
pass an act for the protection of harmless wild animals and birds. This bill 
was patterned after the ‘Model’ Audubon law, with slight alterations, to meet 
local conditions. It failed of passage, being killed in the House, although 
recommended by the committee having it in charge. Subsequent efforts for 
its passage were made through Mr. Clinton A. Matson, the Wichita repre- 
sentative, and others, but these also resulted in failure. The only notable 
legislation regarding birds passed by the last legislature was the creating 
of a bounty fund for Crows. 

During the past year an article, comprising about 10,000 words, showing 
the economic importance of bird life to the people of Kansas, and the agri- 
culturalists in particular, has been prepared for publication in connection 
with another effort that will be made to have the next legislature pass our 
model law. We have had the hearty codperation of those interested in 
natural history, both at the State University at Lawrence and the Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan, and we have strong hopes of successful results 
in our next effort. 

In addition, Kansas is to be congratulated in her present Game Warden, 
L. L. Dyche, Professor of Natural History in the State University at Law- 
rence. He is a man of international reputation, has had wide experience in 
exploration, and exerts an influence that is correcting many erroneous im- 
pressions which prevailed during the incumbency of previous game wardens. 
As a whole, the future looks bright —RicHArpD H. SuL.ivan, President. 


Maryland.—At the last meeting of the Maryland legislature, the game 
laws received some needed alterations. Wild-fowl shooting was prohibited 
on Sunday, and in certain counties authority has been granted to commis- 
sioners to shorten, close or open the existing seasons. Stricter rules regarding 
sale, shipment, licenses, training of dogs, etc., were also made, and safeguards 
added for the protection of non-game birds. 

Much, however, remains to be done. We are fortunate in having at this 
time in Maryland a man who is so largely responsible for the excellent bird 
law now in effect in California. A strong local Society has been inaugurated 
in Eastern Maryland, under the leadership of Mr. W. Scott Way, which will 
contribute greatly to the success of Audubon work in this state. Baltimore 
city and the eastern shore, which are invaded every summer by a large army 
of mosquitos, might learn a practical lesson from a little settlement in Indiana 
which I visited this year. It is situated on an attractive lake, but its charm 
was diminished by the presence of the ever-unwelcome mosquito. One sees 
in all directions minature houses on tall poles, in which Purple Martins 
were invited to make their abode. The invitation had been accepted, and . 
large numbers of these birds were to be seen sailing through the air in search 
of their daily meals. Mosquitos are considered appetizing morsels by the 
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Martins, and, as a consequence, they are becoming rare in this vicinity. 
Extravagant expenditure of bird life always leads to over-production of 
insects, while, on the other hand, as at Winona, where the birds are heartily 
welcome, the insects disappear in proportion.—MInNA D. Starr, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—The last year has been a busy one, and our member- 
ship has increased to 8,226, of which 2,992 are juniors. We have four local 
committees, in addition to our local secretaries. 

Many leaflets, warning notices in English and Italian, and copies of the 
laws have been distributed. Our traveling lectures have been sent out, when 
requested. There has been a good sale for our bird plates, charts and calendars. 

All complaints of violations of law have been reported to the state officers, 
the Fish and Game Commission, and prompt action taken. 

Much interest has been shown in legislation. Petitions in favor of the 
present anti-spring shooting law were sent to our members, with the request 
that they get as many signatures as possible and send them to their representa- 
tives and senators. These petitions met with a cordial and encouraging re- 
sponse, and no doubt did much to prevent the repeal of that law. 

An appropriation of twenty-five dollars was made to the Forest and Field 
Club of Belmont, to help them in the matter of hiring wardens. 

A report of our work since 1902 was published in February. From Novem- 
ber 1 to December 12, the Society had an exhibit at the “1915 Boston” expo- 
sition, at which were shown hats trimmed without the feathers of wildbirds, 
loaned by five leading milliners; mounted specimens of birds once used in 
millinery, but now protected, loaned by the Boston Society of Natural History; 
feathers confiscated from milliners by the Fish and Game Commission, and 
a mounted specimen of the Heath Hen, loaned by Dr. Field; also, an exhibit 
showing how aigrettes are obtained, which was furnished through the gene- 
rosity of Mrs. Hemenway. The Norfolk Bird Club very kindly served as 
attendants in the afternoons. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Board of Directors has been held, 
but our lecture course was omitted this year. On the afternoon of April 23, 
at Huntington Hall, a lecture free to the public was given, at which Mr. 
Edward H. Forbush spoke on legislation, and Mr. Edward Avis gave his 
talk entitled ‘An Afternoon in Bird Land.’ A brief report of the work and 
needs of the Society was given. The audience was large and appreciative. 
Drawings for two new bird charts have been made for us by Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, which will be published at the first opportunity. 

We have met with a serious disappointment in being unable to publish 
the new calendar which had been planned for this fall. Owing to a severe 
flood in Japan, in August, which destroyed everything but the original draw- 
ings, it will not be possible to get the calendar plates printed and ready for 
sale before March. 
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In April, the Society sent Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes on a lecture trip 
to western Massachusetts and the Connecticut valley region, for two weeks, 
to help our local secretaries by arousing interest and to secure members. 
Over 800 members were gained, a little more than 500 being juniors.—JESSIE 
E. Krmsat1, Secretary. 


Michigan.—The Michigan Audubon Society has extended the work of 
lectures and of prize competitions in the schools of the state during the past 
year. The prizes given, in which the Audubon Society has participated either 
as donor or judge, aggregated about $1,500. As a result, much greater 
interest is shown in bird study in the schools, and more active work is 
done in bird protection. To further stimulate efforts in this line, the Michi- 
gan Society has joined with Wisconsin and Illinois in the publication of ‘By 
the Wayside.’ 

Our Society has constantly advocated the abrogation of spring shooting, 
and has taken advantage of every opportunity to bring that, and the advisa- 
bility of requiring a resident hunters’ license for Michigan, before organi- 
zations that show an interest in the conservation of wild life. We have joined 
with the Michigan Association for the Protection of Game in endorsing pro- 
gressive legislation for game protection. 

One of the most important of these questions is the provision for a game 
commission which wil] take the enforcement of our game laws out of politics 
and, we hope, improve conditions generally. 

Mrs. Anna Walter, of Marcellus, has continued her writing and lecturing, 
and in various ways has brought bird study and bird protection before the 
people of the state. County game warden Charles Daniel has prosecuted 
Audubon work with marked results. - 

We have been endeavoring to have a petition circulated requesting the 
legislature to forbid the sale of birds belonging to the same family as those 
now protected in our state. The millinery trade is lined in opposition. The 
present inadequate law makes it next to impossible to seize bird plumage in 
the stores. 

During the past year, bird protection has been much more generally en- 
dorsed by the press than heretofore. The national discussions regarding conser- 
vation have had a marked effect for good in this state. It has reached that stage, 
however, where active discussion is prevalent and interest is rapidly increas- 
ing. The next step will either be action or reaction, and much depends on the 
coming legislature. 

Financial assistance from the National Society has helped the Michigan 
Audubon Society in emergencies, but many opportunities are lost because of 
lack of funds to take advantage of opportunities. 

Our Society has investigated numerous claims of discovery of the Wild 
Pigeon in this state, all of which were without result. 
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Our Society proposed an interstate conference with adjoining State Audubon 
Societies regarding Audubon work. We contemplate bringing this forward 
again later.—JEFFERSON BUTLER, Secretary. 


Minnesota.—The work of this Society has been largely of an educational 
nature. The writer has contributed a series of six articles on bird and animal 
life to the St. Paul papers, and these have been widely read in the state, and 
some have been reprinted in papers elsewhere. 

Twelve illustrated lectures have been delivered on bird life and animals. 
These have been given in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and in several country 
towns in Minnesota. These lectures reached directly an audience of about 
4,000 people. 

Plans are now under way for having a series of lectures on bird life deliv- 
ered at the summer schools for teachers, which are held each summer in 
about sixty counties of the state. 

The writer and others expect to present the Audubon work to the Boy 
Scouts that are being organized in this and neighboring states. We have also 
furnished plans for several bird-study clubs, and expect to do more of that 
kind of work in the future. 

I believe that one of our great needs in Minnesota and several other states 
in the Central West, and in several Canadian provinces, is a reconnaissance 
for breeding colonies and breeding areas of water-birds, waders and game-birds, 
with a view to the establishment of bird reserves. If this is not done very soon, 
the breeding-places of many valuable and interesting birds will be irretrievably 
destroyed. The historic Heronry of Lake Minnetonka, I fear, will soon be 
a thing of the past. For preserving this fine colony of Great Blue Herons and 
Cormorants, we are allowing the right moment to pass. 

We had a well-arranged exhibit at the State Fair in September, which 
attracted much attention. Our total membership is about two thousand.— 
D. LANGE, President. : 


Nebraska.—During the past year, the Nebraska Audubon Society has 
distributed literature, and placed effectively the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal’ pic- 
torial sermon on the aigrette. There is a continually increasing interest in 
bird life in this state, a stimulated interest in the whole conservation movement. 

We still hope for more time and money to give our Society greater effec- 
tiveness—Joy M. Hicorns, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—Late in the legislative season, an attempt was made to 
secure an amendment to the non-game bird law of the same character as the 
one passed in New York, extending the provisions of the law to birds of pro- 
tected species killed without the state, also to those taken within the state. 
The bill passed the Assembly before its enemies realized its character, but it 
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was promptly held up in the Senate Committee and seemed likely to die there. 
President Dutcher and Mr. Bowdish went to Trenton on April 4, to try to 
force the bill on to the floor of the Senate. Mr. Bowdish remained at the Legis- 
lature until the morning of April 7, when, in its closing hours, just before 
dawn, the Audubon Bill was finally called out at the instance of its friends, 
but was defeated. The loss of this bill was due to a total misunderstanding 
on the part of the Senators regarding its real character, and a lack of organized 
public sentiment. 

This emphasized the necessity for reorganizing and upbuilding the New 
Jersey Audubon Society to a plane equal with the most effective State Socie- 
ties. To this end, it has been determined to call a meeting for the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, the drafting of a new constitution and by-laws, 
and the discussion and formulation of plans for future work. This meeting 
will be held at Plainfield, New Jersey, in the near future, and it is hoped to get 
together a large number of people interested in the conservation of our bird 
guardians, who will make the New Jersey Audubon Society a banner organi- 
zation. 

Letters from individuals in various parts of the gtate show continued 
interest in bird study and bird protection. Many applications have been 
made for leaflets, and particularly for posters warning against wanton de- 
struction of birds contrary to the law. 

We are sure that a wider circulation of Brrp—Lore could not fail to interest 
bird lovers, and to bring new recruits to the ranks.—Jutr1a S. ScRIBNER, Secre- 
tary. 


New York.— The success of the Audubon Plumage Bill, amended to take 
effect in July, 1911, and signed by Gov. Hughes on May 7, 1910, marks the 
past year as a red-letter, epoch-making one in the history of bird protection. 
The long, weary struggle to put an end to the traffic in the plumes of the 
beautiful Snowy Heron is won at last in New York. 

The result was attained through the strenuous efforts of Mr. Dutcher 
and his fellow workers. Great assistance was rendered by Mr. Pearson, Secre- 
tary of the National Association, who was stationed at Albany to watch 
developments and to work for the bill. Literature and appeals for co-operation 
were sent by the thousands by both State and National Societies. It was said 
that no other bill introduced during the session of the legislature had created 
such intense interest. The immediate success was won by hard work, and 
through the fine responses of the members of the Society and friends of the 
birds throughout the state. One of the most encouraging points established 
by the result undoubtedly is the proof it gives that the principles of bird pro- 
tection have taken root far and wide throughout the state. 

Legislators watch the pulse of their constituents, and the victory is a public 
recognition that bird protection is a work for the people. 
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Financially, the history of the year is the same old tale. The Society will, 
in fact, enter upon the new year with a large debt, in consideration of its 
resources, as the legislative expenses, although shared by the National Associa- 
tion, were very heavy. 

The regular work of the Society has gone on as usual. A large amount 
of literature has been distributed; the first traveling library has been donated, 
and eleven new local secretaries have been appointed. 

Last spring, the board of directors decided to try to raise $2,000 per year 
to employ a field agent to canvass the state. The Society issued a strong 
appeal, signed by the entire board of directors, setting forth the plan, and 
urging coéperation in securing more sustaining members; also, an additional 
class of contributing members, with dues of two dollars per year, was intro- 
duced. The result was a few dollars more than the subscription of the previous 
year. We now have only sixty-nine sustaining members, which is the main 
support of the Society, aside from individual contributions, which naturally 
vary from year to year—Emma H. Lockwoop, Secretary. 


North Carolina.—During the year, this Society has employed an active 
force of fifty-seven game wardens. They have done much educational work, 
such as distributing leaflets, purchased from the National Association, hand- 
ing out booklets of the game laws, posting cloth ‘Warning’ notices, and pre- 
paring various notices for the local press. Their influence in the prevention 
of crime and in assisting to cultivate public sentiment for bird protection 
has, without doubt, been their most important service to the state. Many 
of them have found it necessary to bring prosecutions in the courts for vio- 
lations of the statutes. A number of these cases were brought to successful 
issue, persons having been convicted for such offences as killing the Cardinal, 
Catbird, Nighthawk, and other non-game birds. Four men were fined for 
killing Herons. It appeared that the birds were shot, not for their feathers, 
but merely for the supposed pleasure to be derived from taking a large bird. 

This state probably contains more Bob-whites than any other Common- 
wealth east of the Mississippi. There are a great many Quail preserves, and, 
as a result, there are many thousands of bird-dogs in the country. In these 
the hunting instinct is so strongly developed that they continue in many 
instances to hunt by themselves during the close season. As they roam the 
fields, they find and destroy many young Quail, as well as the nests of numer- 
ous birds. There is therefore, a law in some counties which makes it a mis- 
demeanor for owners of dogs of this class to allow them to run at large, 
unmuzzled, during the birds’ nesting-season. Ten owners of dogs have been 
fined for not complying with this provision. There have been many convic- 
tions of persons who have hunted or killed game birds and animals illegally. 
In all, the wardens of the Audubon Society have successfully conducted one 
hundred and thirty-three prosecutions. 
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The office work of the Society has, as usual, consisted of answering numer- 
ous inquiries regarding the game laws, and many other matters which naturally 
come to the attention of the officers. ° 

Eight permits to collect birds for scientific purposes have been granted 
to naturalists, and four permits have been issued allowing persons to take 
live Quail out of the state for purposes of propagation. The total number 
of birds authorized by these permits was two hundred and twenty-four pairs. 

The sea-bird colonies in the neighborhood of Cape Hatteras have here- 
tofore been guarded by a warden and his deputy, with the result that about 
5,000 birds are believed to have been successfully raised. Of these, 800 were 
Least Terns. The bird islands of the Hatteras region, therefore, hold the 
largest Least Tern colony now existing in eastern United States. The Society 
has a total membership of 2,333, of whom 1,100 are children. 

For the year, the receipts have amounted to $8,961.65; of this, $1,694.80 
has been collected from membership fees and contributions, the remainder 
coming from the sale of licenses to hunt, issued to non-residents of the state, 
and a small amount from other sources. 

The expenditures, which have largely consisted of paying wardens for their 
services, have amounted to $8,276/46, leaving a balance of $685.19 at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

The Society strongly favors certain changes in our existing laws, one of 
the most important of which is a one-dollar resident hunters’ license.—T. 
GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 


Ohio.—Without doubt, our most important fact to record in the history 
of the past year is the election of Mr. J. P. Cummins to the presidency of the 
Audubon Society of Ohio, to succeed Mr. William Hubbell Fisher, deceased. 
Mr. Cummins is a man of ability, tact and charm of manner, and his pres- 
ence at the head of our Society promises continued success and growth. This 
has already been manifested by the healthy activities of the organization 
during the first year of his regime. 

To introduce Mr. Cummins, the Society held a reception early in January 
in his honor, and the staid old Cuvier Club, with its historic associations, 
never looked brighter or cheerier than when, dressed in Christmas greens 
and in the glow of many candles, it opened its doors to welcome some one hun- 
dred and fifty friends of our Society. The guests were received in the Exhibit 
room, where they were guided about by a well-chosen committee, who pre- 
sented them in turn to the birds, whose dignified mien and brilliant plumage 
added much to the charm of the occasion. The affair was voted such a success 
that there has been talk of having an annual Audubon Tea. 

The series of lectures on birds in the various branch libraries of Cincinnati 
is still one of the most successful of our activities, and the attendance at these 
lectures proves that the children find the subject one that appeals to their 
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imaginations. There were also talks and lectures to Mothers’ Clubs and other 
Women’s Organizations, to Business Men’s Clubs, etc., and there seems 
to be no lack of enthusiasm or effort on the part of the devotees who convene 
once a month in the library of the Cuvier Club. 

When the General Federation of Women’s Clubs met in Cincinnati, last 
spring, the Society, through a committee, sent in an appeal to pass a resc{ution 
that these women shall give to Bird Preservation and Bird Study their most 
earnest consideration; and we are happy to record that the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. We hope that at the next Conference the Audubon 
Society will arrange to have some capable and interesting lecturer bring the 
matter more closely to their attention. When the demand for bird plumage 
shall cease, the supply will cease, and the birds be allowed to live in perfect 
peace. 

The field meetings grow more popular every year, and “The Ramblers” 
(an outgrowth of the Audubon Society and graduates of the University of 
Cincinnati), are open-eyed with wonder at the richness and variety of natural 
history that the hills of Ohio and Kentucky afford. 

As a result of legislation, an effort was made to protect the Heron, by 
itemizing such birds as are classified under the term ‘game-birds’ in the law. 
The contention in the courts of Ohio has been based on the possibility 
of the Heron’s being considered a ‘water-fowl.’ Not being among those 
named, it can no longer be placed in the same category with game-birds, and 
we hope this will effectually protect that bird in the future. 

With the Chancellor of Germany, we believe ‘“‘that the protection of ani- 
mals from cruelty is to be regarded not only as the outcome of a love of nature, 
but as a matter of moral education; and, with this end in view, the work of 
our Society, ever changing but never ending, is one that must always play 
an important part in the education and uplift of every community.—KATHER- 
INE RATTERMANN, Secretary. 


Oklahoma.—The work of the Oklahoma Audubon Society for the past 
year has been mostly along educational lines. Bird literature has been intro- 
duced into public schools, and the result is that more birds are known, loved, 
respected and protected than ever before. Annual bird days have been cele- 
brated in many schools, and leading educators throughout the state heartily 
endorse the work of the Audubon Society. 

The state game law has been revised, and every person desiring to hunt 
game must pay a state license, and also obtain a permit from the owner of 
the land on which he desires to hunt. 

Many farmers, realizing that the Quail, the Meadowlark, the Dove, and 
many other birds, are of inestimable value to their crops, positively refuse 
to permit any hunting on their premises. 

The Audubon Society has been endorsed and commended by the State 
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Federation of Women’s Clubs, and fewer women wear birds, aigrettes, etc., 
than formerly.—ALMA Carson, Secretary. 


Oregon.—The work of this Society for the past year has been, for the most 
part, educational. Quantities of literature have been sent over the state 
wherever it could be advantageously placed. There is a steady demand for 
our leaflets, most especially for literature adapted for school study. 

There seems to be a healthy sentiment for bird protection throughout the 
state, save in certain fruit sections, where some birds come into disfavor; 
this is especially so of the Robin and Lewis’ Woodpecker. 

The corresponding secretary of the Society has, during the year, given 
talks on bird matters to granges, schools, women’s clubs, mothers’ meetings, 
kindergarten associations and manual training classes; her experience 
in meeting these various people showed that there was a great interest in the 
subject and, furthermore, showed the need of more sustained effort along 
this line. 

All ears are open to the question of saving our natural resources, and 
bird protection is known to be a very live part of the subject. Our Society 
hopes to carry out more extended work the coming year. 

During the past year another arrest was made for exhibiting aigrettes for 
sale; the man pleaded guilty, and was fined twenty-five dollars. Aigrettes 
are seen on women’s hats, but the public sale of them has been stopped. 

The past season has been the most successful one in years for water-fowl 
on Klamath Lake Reservation in southern Oregon and northern California. 
Warden Lewis reports about a thousand nests of Western Grebe, in comparison 
to one-fourth that number last year. At this rate, the colonies that were once 
practically destroyed by plume hunters will regain their numbers. 

Ducks, Geese and other birds, are increasing rapidly since market hunt- 
ing has been stopped in Klamath county.—E. J. WerTLEy, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.—The work of the Pennsylvania Audubon Society has 
proceeded along its usual lines during the past year. 

The associate membership, principally children, has increased. several 
hundred, and a number of school clubs have been formed. 

The traveling libraries were sent around the state, as usual. The Society’s 
small collection of bird-skins has been very popular in the schools, as the teach- 
ers find it helpful to illustrate the bird talks, especially in places where there 
is no public museum. This useful collection of specimens was a gift to the 
Society from the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

One much-needed piece of work accomplished during the past year was 
the publication, in one leaflet, of all the complex bird-protection laws of the 
state. 
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This leaflet emphasizes the fact that it is “illegal for any one to shoot 
Robins or other non-game birds, even on his own premises,” and that “all 
non-game birds” (with a short list of exceptions) “may not be sold as mil- 
linery, or for any other purpose.” 

Perhaps it would not be out of place in this report to give a short account 
of the Spencer F. Baird Ornithological Club, started in Philadelphia some ten 
years ago, and, by doing so, answer the question the Audubon Society is 
constantly asked: “How can a bird club assist the Audubon Society, and at 
the same time be an entirely independent organization?” This club was 
started by the first Secretary of the Audubon Society, Mrs. Edward Robins, 
as an entirely separate club, but the individual members later became Audu- 
bon members also; it meets four times each year. 

The first meeting, which is held in November, is devoted chiefly to report- 
ing summer observations. At the January meeting, the subject is always 
some widely distributed bird or family of birds, each member being expected 
to study up on the particular point allotted him. The March meeting is 
usually an illustrated lecture, and is a joint gathering of the club and the 
Audubon Society members. The last meeting in May is an outdoor one, 
which the club aims to hold at the height of the migration season. This bird- 
club programme is the result of a number of experiments, and it is hoped that, 
in giving it in this report, it may be of use to other societies who are forming 
clubs for bird study.—ELizABETH WILSON FISHER, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—The work of the Audubon Society of Rhode Island, 
this year, has been largely educational. A dozen demonstration bird-boxes 
have been prepared by the Education Committee, after the method used by 
museums, and circulated among the rural schools. Each box contains a group 
of birds in characteristic position, also a life-history set of some injurious insect 
destroyed by birds. These are much appreciated by the teachers in the Nature 
Study exercises. 

The Education Committee has also arranged for illustrated bird lectures, 
two of which have been given at Roger Williams Museum, and three at the 
Providence Public Library; also, fifteen lectures have been given by direct- 
ors of the Society in clubs and schools. 

Interest has been revived in the use of leaflets with colored bird plates 
and a thousand have been distributed to the grammar schools of Providence. 
Through the interest of the teachers, the supervisor of drawing, Mr. Randall, 
was led to introduce bird-work into the drawing lessons of the sixth and seventh 
grades. Colored wall-charts have been given to those schools securing twenty- 
five new junior members. 


The traveling libraries have aided in our educational work. Ten cases 


of books have been in constant use, two of which were reserved for city schools. 


A system of registration of the circulation of the books has been used, showing’ 
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that, for the entire library of 261 books, the circulation during the year has 
been 2,800. 

Bi-monthly meetings of the directors have been held at Brown University, 
followed by open lectures for the Society and its friends. The following sub- 
jects have been presented: ‘Habits of Some of Our Common Birds, and the 
Triumphs of Bird Protection,’ by Herbert K. Job; ‘Herons and Egrets,’ by 
Robert C. Murphy; ‘Bird Life along our Coast,’ by Clinton G. Abbott. These 
different lines of educational work have aroused more than a passing interest 
in bird study and bird life. This is the best assurance of a larger and more 
efficient membership in the future—ALIcE W. WiLcox, Secretary. 


South Carolina.—At the annual meeting of the State Audubon Society, 
last November, Mr. B. F. Taylor, who had organized the Society, and to whom 
chief credit was due for success, was forced by pressure of business to give up 
the presidency. The Society saw him go with regret, and resolutions were 
passed, attesting appreciation of his valued service. 

Mr. Mortimer O. Dantzler, a business man of wide connections in Orange- 
burg, and a man of force in the community, was elected Mr. Taylor’s successor, 
and has discharged his delicate and embarrassing duties with satisfaction 
to all concerned. Secretary Rice and Treasurer Heyward were reélected unani- 
mously, and Mr. W. H. Gibbes, the present mayor of Columbia, was made 
Vice-president. Mr. Gibbes is a grandson of Dr. Robert W. Gibbes, who 
collaborated with Audubon and Bachman, and was an eminent bird-lover 
of his day. 

The Society drafted bills for the General Assembly, for the purpose of 
making uniform the bird-protective laws, for protecting game fish, for a resi- 
dent license, and for the creation of the office of Game Commissioner. A bag 
limit of twenty-five Partridges (Quail) and twenty-five Doves, twelve Wood- 
cock and two Turkeys, was made law. Cold storage, except in private dwell- 
ings, was prohibited under heavy penalty. Buying, as well as selling, game 
and game-birds was forbidden. No protection was given to Ducks, and their 
shipment out of the state was allowed, as well as the shipment of Bobolinks, 
known locally as ‘Rice-birds.’ But the buying and selling of venison were 
prohibited, for the first time. Berkeley county was exempted from the pro- 
visions of the law, through the work of politicians. Game fish may be taken 
only with rod and line at all seasons, and sale is not permitted from March 
to November, unless the party offering them is prepared to prove that said 
fish were taken with rod and line. The office of Chief Game Warden was cre- 
ated, but the wording of the act prevented the officer from qualifying until 
the meeting of the Senate in January, 1911. The law puts the nomination 
in the hands of the Audubon Society, and Secretary Rice was appointed by 
the Governor on their recommendation. 

The resident license did not fare so well. When the general assembly met, 
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Secretary Rice addressed them by invitation. He was greeted warmly, and 
closed amid enthusiasm, all the members present coming up and pledging 
support. The following day, committees from House and Senate, meeting 
in conference, gave unanimous report in favor of all of the bills offered. This 
appeared to settle the matter, but it did not, for, after being rejected in the 
Senate and then passed on reconsideration by a vote of three to one, the bill 
finally died in the House, there being five majority against it. 

All power of enforcing law having been taken away from the Audubon 
Society by the act creating a Chief Game Warden, there ensued confusion. 
Upon consultation, it was determined to carry the fight before the people, 
a continuance of the campaign of the previous year. 

Secretary Rice has been continuously on the road, lecturing on birds and 
explaining the resident hunters’ license.. In ninety days, he talked to one 
hundred and three audiences, taking a vote by calling for a display of hands, 
each time, and getting every vote at every meeting in favor of the license. 

During the mid-summer months, the Secretary was appointed a lecturer 
on the staff of Clemson Agricultural College, to assist in farmers’ institute 
work and in this way thousands of farmers were seen and talked to, always 
with the same result. A series of articles has been appearing throughout the 
year in daily and weekly papers, descriptive of birds, their habits and 
uses. 

Most of the opponents of the game-bird laws were left at home at the last 
election, and in both houses of the coming Legislature there will be a large 
majority favoring bird protection and the passage of the hunters’ license bill. 
Of the six candidates for governor only one opposed the hunters’ license, 
and he failed to carry his own county. Both Governor-elect Blease and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Smith are outspoken advocates of bird protection. 

The Society feels encouraged at the prospect, although aware that vigi- 
lance and alertness are always necessary to make sure that the fruits of 
victory are not lost. Every energy will be concentrated on the resident 
hunters’ license, this time. 

Both the Snowy Egret rookery on James Island and the rookery of American 
Egrets on Santee were visited by plume hunters during the summer, and many 
birds killed. The criminals were not apprehended. Owing to the condition 
brought about by the action of the General Assembly, there have not been 
so many convictions as there were last year. But there have been a number, 
and the people are obeying the laws better than ever before.—JAMES HENRY 
Rice, Jr., Secretary. 


Tennessee.—The East Tennessee Audubon Society was organized at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on September 2, 1910. The following officers were 
elected: H. Tullsen, President; Judge H. Y. Hughes, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. J. E. Hood, Second Vice-President; Miss S. M. Ducloux, Treasurer; Miss 
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M. M. Woodward, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Charles O. Lutz, Secretary 
of Literature. 

The Society is actively engaged in conducting a campaign of education 
as to the value of birds. Mrs. J. E. Hood and Miss M. M. Woodward have 
already each organized a Junior Society in the schools, under the plan of the 
National Association, made possible by the Sage Fund. Children are encour- 
aged to join the East Tennessee Audubon Society also, as Junior members, 
and several now are members. The Society has purchased a large number of 
leaflets, which are being judiciously distributed by the Secretary of Litera- 
ture and other officers and members. 

It_is purposed by the Society to purchase a stereopticon in the near future, 
also, for illustrating lectures. A meeting for the general public is to be held 
on December 2, at which the objects of the Audubon Societies will be fully 
explained. Regular meetings are held quarterly. 

The need of bird protection is being dwelt upon in articles prepared by 
the President and others for the local newspapers. The state game warden 
has offered to aid the Society in every way possible, and hunters and gun 
clubs are having their attention directed to the game laws. One special object 
that the East Tennessee Audubon Society is working for is the protection 
of the Robin in the South.—_H. Tutisen, President. 


Texas.—The Texas Audubon Society began this, the sixth year of its 
existence, with the lecture at Dallas before the State Convention of Texas 
Mothers’ Clubs, and secured the attention of the local branches of this power- 
ful organization throughout the state. That lecture bore fruit, and echoes 
have been heard throughout the present year. Last winter, a continuous 
series of lectures were delivered, from October to January of the present year, 
before the Boys’ Corn Clubs, Farmers’ Institutes, and Teachers’ Institutes. 
There was much travel in carrying out this portion of the campaign, most of 
which was done in automobiles and on the inter-urban lines. It involved 
much activity and devotion to the cause. The Secretary was generously 
assisted by many ladies and gentlemen, who did the work effectually and in- 
most cases paid their own expenses. From January of the present year until 
April, the same class of work prevailed, and also continuous publications in 
the press, which resulted in the organization of thirty branch societies, from 
January until last April. April 5, of the present year, the Secretary of this 
Society, assisted by Prof. H. P. Attwater, of Houston, appeared before the 
Conservation Congress at Fort Worth, Texas, and, after delivering lectures, 
secured a strong endorsement by that influential body for the Audubon work, 
national and state. The following month was marked with activity in most 
parts of this state, and a great deal of correspondence arose between head- 
quarters in Waco and the branch organizations. On May 26, of the present 
year, the Secretary appeared before a large audience in Turner Hall, Houston, 
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Texas, under the auspices of the Museum and Scientific Society of that city, 
and delivered an illustrated lecture, which was enthusiastically received. This 
lecture did a great deal of good, and the Secretary was elected an honorary 
member of the Society for life. Before leaving Houston, the Secretary appeared 
before the commercial and industrial organizations, and continued in the field, 
lecturing at many smaller cities in the state, and concluding the summer 
course with a series of lectures before the Texas Farmers’ Congress, which 
meets annually at College Station. The chief address on this occasion was 
an illustrated one, delivered before the main body of the Farmers’ Congress. 
The same had been done annually for five years, and the result has been that 
the farmers of Texas have become very greatly interested in bird protection, 
and have combined Audubon work with their institute work throughout the 
state. The Texas Audubon Society is now affiliated with the Texas Con- 
servation Congress, the Texas Farmers’ Congress, the Texas Cotton Growers’ 
Association, and the Texas Corn Growers’ Association. An Audubon lecture 
is permanently made a part of the program of the annual meetings of those 
important bodies. After the adjournment of the Farmers’ Congress, traveling 
in an automobile, lectures were delivered at thirty of the smaller towns, and 
at no time during the year was correspondence neglected. The last important 
lecture before a large body occurred in Waco on September 30, before the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Texas. The work is in active pro- 
gress now in the fruit districts, of which Tyler is the center, and it will be 
continued actively, winding up the year at the Dallas Fair and State Expo- 
sition, which brings together one hundred thousand citizens of Texas. The 
Texas Audubon Society feels a sense of having performed its duty, and will 
go forward with the work, intending to appear before the next legislature 
with a strong committee to secure increased revenues for warden service, 
and important amendments to the bird and game laws.—M. B. Davis, Sec- 
retary. 


Virginia.—During the past year, seventy new members have been added 
‘to the Society; two bills for the protection of the Robin and the Dove were 
prepared and presented to the legislature. An exhibit was held again this 
year at the State Fair, and leaflets distributed. 

By the appropriation from Mrs. Russell Sage’s gift to the Audubon work, 
Miss Katharine H. Stuart of Alexandria was appointed Field Agent. 

Meetings have been called, from time to time, to discuss plans for advan- 
cing the interests of the Society —I. G. Fitzpatrick, Recording Secretary. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin Audubon Society has added to its roll a num- 
ber of regular, annual and sustaining members. At the beginning of the year, 
Mr. Frederick C. Brandenburg succeeded Mr. Thomas R. Moyle as editor 
of the Society’s official magazine, ‘By the Wayside,’ and the place of publi- 
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cation was changed to Madison. Mr. Brandenburg has extended the cir- 
culation and the sphere of usefulness of the magazine in several states. Many 
of the most interesting of the articlés appearing during the year were con- 
tributed by himself. At the Society’s request, he also conducted the spring 
bird classes at Madison, these being as largely attended by both children 
and adults as in previous years. 

The bird leaflets were again distributed to state libraries through the 
courtesy of the Wisconsin Library School. A large amount of other bird litera- 
ture was distributed to school teachers and others through the Society’s 
office. The lantern-slide lectures have been much in use. Material for use in 
bird lectures and talks was furnished to school-teachers and to women’s clubs, 
as requested. 

In the early part of the year, the Society requested and secured promises 
of the support of the Wisconsin congressmen for the H. R. (Weeks) Bill No. 
10,276, providing for the custody and protection of the migratory birds of 
the United States. The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, and other scientific 
organizations in the state, were also induced to adopt resolutions strongly 
favoring the passage of this measure. 

Numerous newspaper notices and articles calling attention to the necessity 
of bird protection and of the work of the Audubon Societies, were written by 
the Secretary during the year. These had good effect. During the severe 
snow-storms of the winter and spring, the providing of food for the storm- 
bound birds was strongly urged. 

Largely through the activity and interest of Mr. A. C. Burrill, who assumed 
personal charge of the crusade, Governor James O. Davidson was induced 
to appoint Mr. A. C. Katzemiller, of that city, the special custodian of a large 
colony of Bank Swallows existing in the Lake Michigan shore bank at Bay 
View, within the city limits of Milwaukee. The codperation of the city in 
protecting this colony was.also secured. In this state, these interesting birds 
are to be found nesting in large colonies chiefly along the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi river, and also on some of the larger lakes and streams 
inland. They suffer much from the depredations of small boys, and from the 
occasional caving of the banks. For several years, the creation of a state Bank 
Swallow reserve has been strongly urged, by Mr. Burrill, who has given these 
useful birds especial attention. 

About the Madison Lakes, the Great Blue Herons have this year been 
more numerous than for some years past. Their welfare has been zealously 
guarded by several local Audubon members and their friends. During the 
year, the cause of the birds has enlisted a number of additional friends in 
Wisconsin. To Mrs. W. A. Tower the Society is much indebted for creating 
an interest in bird study and protection at Galesville. The editor of the Madi- 
son Democrat has been a staunch supporter of the Audubon movement. 
Prof. E. A. Clearans delivered an illustrated lecture on birds, and their value 
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to humanity, to the students of the State Normal School at Oshkosh. Prof. 
B. E. McCormick gave a similar address to the school-teachers of Watertown. 
Mr. Burrill continued his lectures to the school-children of Milwaukee. Mr. 
G. A. Raeth published in the July issue of the ‘Outers’ Book’ an article entitled, 
‘Boys as Bird Protectors,’ which was widespread in its good effects. To Dr. 
Victor Kutchin of Green Lake and Mrs. George W. Peckham the cause is 
also indebted for services rendered. 

There are indications that another attempt will be made by gunners to 
set aside the present state law against the spring shooting of game-birds. 
This means that the members of the Wisconsin Audubon Society, and all other 
friends of the birds in this commonwealth, must make preparations for the: 
defeat of any destructive and vicious measures of this nature which may 
be introduced at the coming session of the new state legislature —CHARLES 
E. Brown, Secretary. 


Washington.—I beg leave to report for the State Audubon Society that 
the past year has been one that will long be remembered. Through the influ- 
ences of our Society, we have accomplished the prohibition of the sale of 
unlawful millinery stock in the cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Belling- 
ham, Olympia, Wenatchee and Spokane. I am informed that there are a 
few small towns in the state that are still disregarding this law, but I believe 
that the Society will be able to stamp out the illicit traffic. The Game War- 
den’s Office has seized, during the past year, a great many thousand birds 
that were shipped in here from the Orient. In each case, the parties having 
possession of same were prosecuted. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors, a plan was outlined, and com- 
mittees were appointed to work with the school-teachers to have them educate 
the children of the public schools to the value of bird life, and also to prepare 
to give lectures in different localities. In this, I trust, the officers will be suc- 
cessful, and will accomplish the good that is intended. 

The membership of our Society is increasing, and the public in general 
recognizes the State Audubon Society as a power.—H. Ruier, Vice-President. 
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Fox, Henry... 5 
Freeman, Miss C. L. 5 
Freeman, Miss H.E. 5 
Freeman, Mrs. J.G. 5 
Freer, Chas. L...... 5 
French, Miss C. A.. 5 
French, Miss E.A.. 5 
Fricks, L. D.... 5 
5 

3 


Gaillard, Mrs.W.D. 5 
Gallum, Mrs. A. F.. 5 
Gannett, L.S....... 10 
Garrett, Mrs. E.W. 5 
Getter, BoA; 2.5.2 10 
Gavitt, Wm. S...... 5 
Geer, Mrs. W...... 10 
Gelpicke, Miss A. C. 10 
Gerdtzen, G.A..... 5 
Gifford, H.......... § 
Gillett, Lucy D.. 5 
Gillingham, Mrs.T.E. 5 
Gimson, L. K....... 10 


Carried forw’d, $,3022 


10 
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| Hardon, Mrs. H. W. 
| Hardy, Mrs. R..... 


| Harrison, Mrs. P... . 
| Harroun, Mrs. A. K. 
| Hartley, M. & Co... 


| Hartness, Mrs. J.... 
Hartshorne, Hugh. . 
| Hartwell, Mrs. C. S. 


| Biatohs, 3.5 J8).<<.6:< 


88888888888 


| Haynes, Henry W... 


Brought forw’d,$3,022 
Gladding, Mrs. J. R. 
Glessner, oe ae & 
Goddard, G oe 
Godeffroy, Mrs.E.H. 
Goodrich, C. C.. 
Goodrich, Miss J. 2 
Goodwin, Mrs. H. M. 
Gotthold, Arthur F. 
Graham, Miss M. D. 
Gray, Miss Emily... 
Gray, Miss Isa E.... 
Gray, Mrs. M...... 
Gray, Roland....... 
Greene, Margaret... 
Greene, Miss M. A.. 
Greenfield Audubon 
Society.. 
Gregory, Mrs. R. B.. 
Grew, Mrs. E. W.. 
Grew, Mrs. H. S.... 
Griffin, Mrs. S. B... 
Griscom, Ludlow... 
Hadden, A......... 
Hadley, Mrs. A. P.. 
Hagar, Eugene B... 
Haines, Miss J. R... 
Haines, Ruben...... 
Hale, Thos., Jr..... 
Hall, Alfred B...... 
Hall, Mrs. Bolton... 
Hamill, Eleanor C.. 
Hamlin, Mrs E..... 
Hamilton, Miss E.S. 
Hansen, Miss E. L.. 


88888888888888 


os 
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Hardie, Wm. T..... 


Harper, Francis.... . 
Harral, Mrs. E. B... 
Harriman, Mary.... 


Hartline, D.S...... 


Haskell, Miss H. P.. 


Hatch, Lyle P...... 
Hathaway, H. B.... 
Havemeyer, J. C.... 


Haynes Miss L. de F. 
Hayward, Mrs. M.S. 
Hazard, Mrs. J. N.. 
Heaton, Mrs. R. C.. 
Hecker, F. jJ........ 2 
Hemenway, ’ Tes 2 
Henbach, Mrs. é.. 


on 


Carried forw’d, $3,369 
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Bird - Lore 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$3.369 


Henderson, J. B. Jr.. 
Hendrickson, W. F. 
Henshaw, H. W 
Herrick, Harrold. 
Herrmann, Mrs. E. 
Hicks, Mrs. Benj. D. 
Higginson, Mrs.H.L 
Higginson, J. J.. 
Hill, Wm. H 
Hills, Mrs. E. A 
Hittinger, J 
~ saggy Theo 
Hodge, F. 
oe so Mrs.W. L. 
Hoe, R. M. 
Hoe, Mrs, R. M.. 
Hoffman, C. A.. 
Hoge, Miss F. 
Holden, Mrs. E. 
Holdren, M. E.. 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. 
Geo.. 
Hollister, Mrs. G.A. 
Holt, Mrs. Henry. 
Holt, Mrs. R. S. 
Hopkins, Mrs.J.C. H. 
Hopkins, J.. 
Hoppin, Mrs. S. C.W. 
Hornblower, H 
Horabrook, Mrs. F.B. 
Houghton, C. S. 
Houghton, Miss M. 
House, Miss F. E 
Hovey, Miss J. F 
Howe, ‘Mrs. Arabella 
Howe, Miss Edith 
Howe, Mrs. Lucien. 
Howe, Mrs. J. S 
Howe, Miss Louise. 
Howells, Mrs. F. S. 
Howland, Emily 
—- Isabel 
Hoyt, Geo. S. 
Hoyt, Wm. L. 
Hubbard, Miss A. Ww. 
Hubbard, W. C. 
Hudson, Mrs, J. E. 
Hudson, P. K 
Humphreys, Mrs. H. 
Hunneman, W. C 
Hunnewell, W. 
Hunt, E. G 
Hunt, E. W. 
Hunter, Miss E. 
Huntington, Mrs. 
P 


R. 


R. 


Huntington, S.. 
Hussey, Wm. H 
Hutchins, Arthur K. 
Hutchings, Miss E.N. 


OMAMAAaAUanannanuwnwn ouUuTwn 
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Carried forw’d, $3,695 
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| Jenckes, John 


Brought forw’d,$3, 695 


Huyler, W. C 
Hyde, Mrs. E. F.... 
Hyde, Mrs. Thos. W. 
Indiana Audubon So- 
ciety 
Rane: sho E. D. 
Iselin, Mrs. C. O.. 
Iselin, Mrs. Wm. E. 
Issendorf, G. N..... 
Issenhuth, E. C..... 
Jackson, Mrs. C..... 
Jackson, Miss M. C. 
Jacobs, S. K.. 
Jamison, Chas. A... 
Jamison, M. A.. 
Jansen, Mrs. H. W.. 
Jaynes, C. P 
Jenks, Miss C. E.... 
Jenkins, Geo. W..... 


Jenks, Mrs. Wm. H. 


' Jenney, Bernard... . 


Jennings, Geo. H.... 
Jesup, Mrs. M.K... 
Jewell, L. L 
Job, Herbert K 
Johnson, Mrs. A.S 
Johnson, Ed. C. ; 
Johnson, Mrs. F. S.. 
Johnson, W. H 
Johnston, John W.. 
Jones, Miss Esther. . 
Jones, F.. “eo 
Jones, Miss G. A... 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, L. C 
Jones, Mrs. R. Mc.. 
Joslyn, Mrs. Geo. A. 
Kahn, Otto H....... 
Keen, Miss F....... 
Keith, Adeline S.... 
Kelly, Keiran P..... 
Kempster, James... 
Kendall, Georgiana. 
Kennedy, Mrs. J. S. 
Kent, Edward G.... 
Kerr, Mrs. J. C..... 
Kerr, Miss Lois.. 
Keyser, L. S.. ' 
Kimball, Mrs. C.0. 
Kimball, Helen F... 
Kimkall, L. S....... 
King, Miss Anna.... 
King, E.... Svey 
King, Henry Der. cis 
King, M. K 
Kinney, F. E.. ‘ 
Kirkham, Mrs. S. D. 
Kite, Mrs. M....... 


Carried forw’d, $4,085 
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Brought 1S Nepane- 


Kittredge, S. D.. 
Kneeland, F.. 
Knotman, Miss K. H. 
Kuhn, Joh 
Kunhardt, W. B.. 


| Kuser, A. R.. 


| Lagowitz, Miss H. L. 


Kuser, Mrs. A. R. 


Lacey, Milton Re 
LaFarge, Mrs. C. G. 


Lane, Miss M. L.... 


| Langdon, W. G..... 


Langeloth, Jacob... . 
Langmann, Dr. G... 
Law, Mrs. B. W.... 
Lawrence, John B... 
Lawrence, R. B.. 
Lawrence, T.. 
Learned, Mrs. B. P. 
Lee, F. S.. 

Leigh, Mr. B. W.. 
Leman, J. H 
Lemmon, Miss I. Mc 
Lester, Mrs. J. W... 
Letchworth, Josiah.. 
Leverett, Geo. V.... 
Levy, Mrs. ia 


Levey, Mrs. Wm. M. 


Lincoln, Alex....... 
Livingston, Miss A.. 
Livingston, G...... 
Lodge, MW. EB... .... 
Logue, Mrs. Ida L... 
Loines, Mrs. M. H.. 
Loma Town & Land 
BEES wk ooo os 0 
Lombardi, 
Long, eee pices 
Longfellow, Miss A. 


M. 

Lord, Miss Cow per.. 

Loring, Mrs. A..... 

Loring, Miss H...... 
Loring, The Misses.. 
Loring, Mrs. W. C.. 
Lounsbery, L....... 
Lounsberry, sea 
Lovell, J. B......... 
OS aaa 
Lowell, Miss C. R... 
Lowell, James A..... 
Lowell, Lucy 
Lowell, S. V 
Lowndes, James... .. 
Loyd, Miss S. A. C.. 
Ne oy SE 
Luce, Matthew 
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Carried forw’d, $4,373 10 


List of Members 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$4,373 
Lydig, Mrs Philip... 5 
Lundy, Miss E.L... 5 
8 ae. 5 
Lyman, Arthur 
Lyman Arthur T.. 
Ly man, F. W. 

Ly man, Mrs. F. W.. 

Lyman, Theo....... 
Lyon, Geo. L....... 
McCormick, H. D.. 
McCormick, Mrs. H. 


AMmMaauain 


— 
/ 
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McDougall, Geo. R. 
McDougall, Mrs. W. 
McEwen D. C. (In 
memoriam) 
McGowan, Mrs. J. E. 
McHatton, H.. 
McIntire, Mrs. H. B. 
McKee, Mrs. W. L. 
McKim, LeRoy .... 
McKittrick, T. H... 
McKittrick, Mrs. T. 


moc 


- 
ouuMuUan ow 


- 


i. 
McNeil, Miss Emily 
Mackay, Ellen 
Mackay, Katherine. 
Mackay, Mrs.. 
Macy, V. E. 
Macy, Mrs. V. E. 
Maddock, Miss E... 1 
Mager, Mrs. F. R... 
Maghee, John H.... 
Maitland, R. L..... 
Malcom, Mrs. A. 
Mann, F. P.... 
Manning, W. H..... 
Markham, Miss F. G. 
Markham, Mrs. G.D. 
Markle, Mrs. John.. 
Marling, Alfred E... 
Marrs, Mrs. K...... 
Marsh, Ruth....... 
Marshall, Chas. C.. 
Martin, Miss C. M.. 1 
Martin, Mrs. E..... I 
Marvin, Chas D... 
Maryland Audubon 

Society 
Mason, Miss E. F.. 
Mason, Miss F. P.. 
Mason, Geo. G..... 
Mastick, Mrs. S. C.. 
Matheson, Wm. J... 
Mauran, Mrs. J. L.. 
Mayo, Amy L...... 
Mead, Larkin G.... 
Meech, H. P 
Meigs, Mrs. T. B... 
Meloy, Andrew D... 


uaov 


A dOOMaIUanaUannunanunanann ouuwnnuv 
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Carried forw’d. $4,719 


Io | 


Ic 


| Merrill, E. G....... 


| Norcross, G. H 


| Olin, S. H.. 


| Paddock, Royce.. 


Brought forw’d,$4,719 
Merriam, F........ 
Merrill, Miss F. E.. 
Merritt, Mrs. D. F.. 
Mershon, W. B.. 
Merriman, Mrs. D.. 
Metcalf, Manton B.. 
Metcalf, S. O....... 
Miles, Mrs. H. A... 
Miles, Mrs. H. E... 
Miller, Mrs. E. S... 
Miller, Roswell..... 
Milwaukee Downer 

School. . 

Mitchell, Mary.. 
Mitchell, Mrs. M.B. 
Moon, E. ess 04.5 
Montgomery, J. S... 
Montgomery, M. A.. 
Morgan, Albert.. 
Morris, C. W....... 
Morris, Robert O... 
Morris, Dr. R. T.... 
Morse, Mrs. J. T., Jr. 
Mosely, Miss E. F... 
Mosely, F.S........ 
Mott, A. W.. 

Mott, J. L.. 
Munford, Mrs. T. J 
Munro, Martha H.. 
Munroe, Vernon... . 
Myers, Mrs. H. W.. 
New Century Club 

A Sear 
New Salem ie 4% 
Nichols, Mrs. A. 5 
Nichols, J. T.. 5 
Nicholas, J. W. T.. 5 
Nicholas,Mrs.J.W. *, 5 
Nicholson, Misses 

Rebeccaand Sarah 5 


COnUnAUnannnann 


_ 


- 
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N. B. Ornithological 

Society 
Noyes, Mrs. H. A... 
Oettinger, P. J...... 
Oldberg, Mrs. O.... 


Oliver, Dr. H. K.. 
Opdycke, Mrs. E. 
Opdycke, L. E...... 
Osborn, Miss M. B.. 
Osborn, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Osborn, Wm. R..... 
Ostrom, Mrs. H. I.. 
Otis, C. R.. 

Owen, Miss M. 5 RS 
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Paine, Mrs. A...... 
Paine, C..J., Jr... -. 
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Carried forw’d, $5,045 


313 
Brought forw’d,$5,045 60 
Paine, Miss E. L.... 5 00 
Paine, Mrs. F. W... 5 00 
Paine, Geo. M...... 4 00 
Paine, Mrs.R.T.,2nd 5 00 
Paine R. T., 2nd.... 5 00 
Palmer, Miss C.H.. 5 00 
Palmer, Miss L. S... 5 00 
Palmer, Miss M... 5 00 
2) Se ee 5 00 
Parke, Louis H.. 5 00 
Parlin, A. N.. 5 co 
Parsons, R. L.. 5 00 
Partridge, N. s 6 0° 
Pasadena Audubon 
Society. . 5 00 
Patten, Mrs. W. om 5 00 
Patterson, W. F.. 5 00 
Peabody, Mrs. A. P. 5 00 
Peabody, Geo. A. 50 00 
Peabody, ag O. W. 5 00 
Peake, E. ren a 
Peck, Mie. y se 5 00 
| Pell, Wm, H...:... 5 00 
| Pennock, C. J... 5 00 
| Perkins, Miss s. G:. 5 00 
| Perkins, Russell..... 5 00 
| Peters, Francis A... 5 oc 
By eee 5 oc 
| Phillips, Mrs.C.E.H. 5 00 
| Phillips, Hon. J. M.. 5 00 
Phipps, Henry...... 5 co 
| Pickman, Mrs. D. L. 50 00 
| Paetee, 8 Co6.. 2... g-08 
Peet, %. Coie ae 
Pilsbury, F. O...... (ore) 
Pillsbury, A. N., Jr.. fore) 
Pitkin, F. E.:...... co 
Planten, J. R....... fore) 
Platt, Laura N..... fof) 
| Poe, Margaretta..... oc 


Pollock, Geo. E..... 
i Soe ore 
Pope, Alexander... 
Porter, Alex S. Jt. 
Post, Abner.. 

Post, Wm. “a ; 
Potter, Miss e Shs 
Potter, Julian K.. 
Potts, ‘Jesse Wes 
Potts, Miss Sarah B. 
Powell, Mrs. L. G.. 
Pratt, Geo. D....... 
Pratt, Miss S. E.... 
Price. Mrs: Geo..... 
| Prosser, Mrs. R..... 


Pryer, Charles...... 
Purinton, C. §S,. 


AnMAAUnInAanananaVNnnannunaunnaiunn 
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Putnam, F. W...... 5 


Carried forw’d, $5,430 
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Bird - Lore 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d $5,430 
Pyle, Howard.. ¢ 
Raeth, Valentine.... 
Rand, E. C. M... 
Rathborne, R. C. 
Read, Sarah E...... 
Reading, Wm. V.... 
Rees, Norman. I.... 
Reilly, John A. 
Renwick, Ed. S.. 
Renwick, Ilka H.. 
Renwick, Mrs. W.C. 
Rives, Dr. Wm. C.. 
Reynolds, Dorrance. 
Rhoads, Mrs. B. M. 
Rhoads, Miss L. W 
Rhoads, J. S.. 
Rhoads, Mrs. S. W. 
Rice, Mrs. E. F..... 
Richards, A. A 
Richards, Miss H. E 
Richardson, a H. 
Richardson, M. H. 
Richie, Miss oy 
Richmond, W. 
Ricketson. W. 
Ricketts, Miss Jean. 
Riggs, Geo. C 
Robbins, R. me 
Roberts, E. 
Roberts, Mise F. 
Roberts, Samuel 
Roberts, Thos. S... 
Robertson, Mrs. F.P. 1 
Robertson, Miss J 
Robey, A. A... 
Robinson, Miss A. H. 
Robinson, C. A. 
Robinson, Mrs. G. H. 
Robinson, L. W.... 
Robotham, Cheslar 
Rochester, E. N 
Rockefeller, J.D., Jr., 
Rockefeller, Mrs. J. 
D., Jr. 
Rock wood, Mrs. G.I. 
Rodman, Miss EF E 
9 
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Roper, Rev. Y. C... 
Roth, J. E.... 
Rothermel, J. J.. 
Rowley, John 
Royce, F. 7 a 
Rupert, Chas. G.. 
Rushmore, Mrs. T. L. 
Russ, Edward 
Ryman, J. J........ 


AMM M Annan nanan 


Carried forw’d, $5,727 


00 
oo 


Brought —s d 85, 727 
St. John, Ed. 
Sabine, Geo. x. 
Sage, Mrs. Deane.. 
Sage, John H.. 
Sanborn, Mrs. c. F. 
Sanford, Miss A. F.. 
Sargent, Mrs. J. W.. 
Saunders, Miss M... 
Saunders, W. E..... 
Sauter, Fred........ 
Savings of Carola 
and her Brothers . 
Sayre, Rockwell & 
8 FERRE 
Scarborough, J. V. B. 
Schoeffelin,Mrs.H.M. 
Schroeder, Arthur. . 
Schurz, Miss M..... 
Schwab, Gustav H.. 
Schwab, Rev. L.H.. 
Scrymser, J. A...... 
Scrymser, Mrs. J.A. 2 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 
Seaman, L. W 
Beet Be Baise cus 
Sears, Geo. O....... 
Sears, Mrs. S. C.... 
Sears, Wm. R 
Seaver, Benj. F..... 
Seccomb, Mrs. E. A. to 
Sedgwick, Mrs. E... 
See, Alonzo B 
NS Sa ee 
Seligman, Geo. W... 
Seligman, Mrs. I. N. 
Dette: Wi Bcc ec ccs 
Sewall, Helen D.... 
Seward, Geo. F..... 
Shannon, Wm. P.... 
Sharp, Master M. P. 
Sharpe, Miss E. D.. 
Shattuck, Geo. C... 
Shattuck, Miss G... 
Shaw, Mrs. G. H... 
ee Pee 
Shaw, Q. A. Jr...... 
Shaw, Mrs. R. G.. 
Sheldon, Mrs. H. K. 
“<¢. @ 
Pods 9 Miss E. B. 5 
Sherman,Mrs.J.P.R. 5 
Sherman, J.P. R... 5 
Shiras, Geo., 3rd.... 5 
ee 
5 
5 
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Shoemaker, H. W.. 
Shortall, Mrs. J. L.. 
Simmons, B. F..... 
Sitgreaves, Miss M.J. to 


Skeel, Mrs. R., Jr,.. 10 
Skidmore, S. T..... 5 
Skinner, F......... 5 


Carried forw’d, $6,202 
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Brought torw’d,$6,202 
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Slocum, Wm. H. 
Smith, Mrs. A. i 5 
Smith, Miss A. W. (In 
memoriam) 
Smith, Byron L.. 
Smith, Rev. C...... 
Smith, Miss C. L... 
Smith, | lg 
Smith, Miss E. C .. 
Smith, H. A. H..... 
Smith, Henry P..... 


| Smith, Mrs. J. N.... 


| Snyder, Geo. B 
| Sperry, Mrs. 


Smith, Mrs. R. D... 
Smith, Prof. “7” L. 
Smith, Wilbur F.. 

Smyth, a SSE 


Sperry, Hon. 
Speyer, Mrs. J...... 
Spooner, Miss E. O. 
Spooner, Miss M. L. 


| Sprague, Dr. F. P... 


| Spray, S. J 


Sprague, Mrs. I..... 
Steinmetz, F. J..... 
Sterling, E. C 
Stetson, F. L....... 
Stevenson, Miss A.P. 
Stevens, Miss M.... 
Stick, H. Louis..... 
Stillman, Wm. O.... 
Stillwell, Mrs. L. B. 
Stilwell, Miss M. C. 
Stone, Chas. A..... 
Stone, Ellen J...... 
Stone, Herbert F... 
Storey, R. C 
Storrow, Mrs. J. J.. 
Stratton, Chas. E... 
Stringer, H......... 
Strong, R.A....... 
le Mr. S. B.... 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
Spofford, Paul N.... 5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


ebedvbagedsnees 5 
eokn. eee 5 
Sussex County Nature 

Rear 10 
Swasey, E. R . 50 
Swan, Mrs. R. T.... 5 
Swezey, Mrs. 1. T... 5 
Swift River Valley P. 

tree 5 
Taber, Sidney R.... 5 
Taber, Mrs. S. R... 10 
fe SS are 5 


Tapley, Mrs. A. P.. 5 


Carried forw’d, $6,536 


Brought forw’d,$6,536 
Tarbell, Mrs. K. A.. 5 
Me ae 
Taylor, Mrs. W. R.. 
Thaw, Benj........ 
Thayer, E. R....... 2 
Thayer, Mrs. E.R.. 2 
Thayer, Mrs.G.A.,Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. J. B.. 
Thayer, John E.....10 
Thayer, Mrs. J. E.. 
Thayer, J. E., Jr. .. 
Thayer, Mrs. : oe 
Thomas, Miss B. H. 
Thomas, Mrs. L. 
Thomas, Mrs. Theo. 
Thorndike, A....... 
Thorne, Samuel..... 1 
Thornton, M.C.... 
Tilt, Allen 
Tingley, S. H....... 
Tinkham, J. R...... I 
2 ES a ee 
Torrey, Mrs. E..... 2 
Tower, Mrs. Kate D. 
Trainer, Chas. W... 
Trine, Ralph W.. 
Tuckerman, "ee 
Tufts, Miss M. A.. 
Tullsen, ORR FA 
Turle, Mrs. 
Turner, Mrs. Wm. J. 
Tuveson, Nels A. 
Tyson, Mrs. Geo.... 
Tyson, Miss E. R... 
Tweedy, Edgar..... 
Twomby, John F... 
Unknown remitter. . 
Utley, Mrs. S.... 
Van “Orden, Miss M. 
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Vermilye, Mrs. W.G. 
Vibert, C. W....... 
Vietor, Ed. W...... 
Li. ee eee 
Wadsworth, C. S.... 
Wadsworth, R.C.W. 
(In memoriam)... 1 
Wadsworth, Mrs. W. 


aaianown 


mn 


av 


tO SERS 
Wakley, W.A...... 


Carried forw’d, $6,942 


| Walcott, F. C 


| Walker, R. L....... 


| Wallace, N......... 
| Walley, Henshaw B. 
| Ware, H. E 
| Warner, Mrs. G. M. 
| Warner, Goodwin... 


| Watkins, John...... 
| Watson, Es H.... 


| Wead, Miss C. E. 
| Webb, Gerald B.... 
| Webster, Edwin S... 


| Weld, Mrs. C. M... 


Brought forw’d,$6,942 
Wales, E. apenas 
Waldo, Chas. Ss 

Walker, Miss A. M.. 
Walker, Gordon.... 


Aanaainan 
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Wallace, Mrs. A. H. 
Wallace, Jas. S..... 


ann 


Warner, H. S......: 
Warren, B. W...... 
Warren, Miss C..... 
Warren, Mrs. E. W.. 
Warren, §. D....... 


Watson, Miss J.  e 


Webster, L. F 
Weeks, Andrew G... 
Weeks, W. B. P.... 
Wehrhane, Chas.... 


Weld, Rev. G. F. .. 
Weld, Stephen M... 
Wemple, Wm. Y.... 
West, Chas. C...... 
Wetmore, E.. oa 
Warton, Wm. P. il 
Wheeler, Miss E. 0. 
Wheeler, SAE ere 
Wheeler, Miss L.. 
Wheeler, S. H.. 
W heelwright, Miss M. 
© 


to - 
aan I at aa own 


Wipple, Mrs. H. B.. 
White, Miss A. J.... 
White, Miss H.H... 
White, Dr. J. C..... 
White, L. D........ 
White, Mrs. L.. 
White, Miss M. A.. 
White, Mrs. W. C.. 
Whiting, Miss G.... 


CAMaanananaannn 


List of Members 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


60 


Carried forw’d, $7,706 


315 


Brought forw’d,$7,706 


Whitney, Miss Anne _ 5 
Whitney, M. B..... 5 
Whiting, P. W...... 5 
Whiton, S. G....... 5 
Whittaker, W...... 5 


Wiechers, Adolph... 
Wilbour, Mrs. C. B. 
Wilbour, Theodora . 
Wilcox, TT. _ a eS 2 


5 
5 
5 
5 
i soa ee 
Wiley, S. i: COE EE 4 
Willard, Miss H..... 5 
Willever, J. C...... 5 
Williams, A. H..... 5 
Williams, Blair S.... 5 
Williams, E.R..... 5 
Williams, Mrs. F.H. 5 
Williams, Mrs. I. T. 5 
Williams, M.T..... 5 
Willis Mrs. A....... 5 
Wilson, Miss A. E.. 5 
Wilson, Miss A. M.. 5 
Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co... .. . 300 
Wing, Asa S......... 
Winsor, Miss M. P.. 
Witherbe, Mrs. F.B. 
Winterbotham, J.... 
Wolfe, Mrs. John... 
Wolff, Mrs. L. S.... 
Woodcock, John.... 
Woodward, L. F.... 
Woolman, Ed. W... 
Worcester Club..... I 
Worcester, Mrs. A.. 
Wray, Chas. P 
Wright, Crosby M.. 
Wright, Glenn...... 
Wright, Miss H. H.. 
Wright, H. W...... 
Winturn, F. W..... 
Wright, Mrs. M. O.. 
Wyatt, W.S....... 
Young, Benj. L..... 5 
Young, Wm. H..... 5 
Zabriskie, Mrs. A... 5 
Zollikoffer,Mrs.O.F. 5 
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The Report of the Treasurer of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies 


BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit ‘‘A” 


ASSETS 
Cas in Bank and Office i shea ORT a oe 
Loan Account, LaRue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League..... 
Furniture and Fixtures sieea tad OME Fas ES Aer ee 
Bird Island Purchase, Orange Lake, Fla.................. 
SG RUNG CURD. c 5a. 5b bv oe keke s Kad ace eae ha 


Investments, Endowment Fund— 
United States 


guaranteed sb's- ahd, & Mla at ite aia se $3,000 00 

Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate...... 323,900 00 

Manhattan Beach Securities Company Bonds guaranteed. 2,000 00 
Investments, Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— 

Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate...... 
Deficit—Amount existing at October 20, 1909.............. $8,640 00 
Deduct—Balance from Income Account, Exhibit ““B”...... 850 45 

WOOD ii5 BR hs Sas ee Hee 
LIABILITIES 
Endowment Fund— 

Balance, October 20, 1909...... ee ee ee” $341,852 00 

Received from Life Members, etc.................... 1,893 91 
Mark Batcher Mamet Fae... oie odes seadsdedicéoss 
Bradley Fund— 

Total contributed... . 4 Siang wed wre’ arte ema ones $1,900 40 

Less amount invested, taxes, repairs, etc.............. 1,704 15 
Special Funds (Exhibit “C’’) 

Ra NE OE EE os sips a wigs UK ib clone da pend ce $3,342 85 

Massachusetts Legislative Campaign ................ 357 22 

Reservation Purchase Fund... .........2....200seee- 125 00 

CB ER rey re ete err ea 6 50 

SI III 2g dx inna. soc pice big caters pe ba Das SS aed 565 00 

IN 65 a5n55 ek o's aha ieee Rabin ret aes 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1910 


Exhibit “B” 


INCOME— 
Members’ Dues. $5,700 00 
CD So sce > wannelpes 2,573 60 
Interest from Investments wig ainsi pla ait 16,327 78 
Educational Leaflets—Sales............... 538 98 
Von Berlepsch Book—Sales 47 03 
BRE PACE: oe Ser Peer 95 23 


October 20, 1910 


$8,033 22 
55 00 

331 
28 
3,210 


328,900 00 


7,100 


5 oI 
7,100 


196 25 


4,396 57 


$355,438 73 


$25,282 62 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1910, continued 


INCOME, brought forward..................... 
EXPENSES— 

Warden Service and Reservations— 
ere OP COS te ea een Pn 
ROC EROS os ioe 05a eck een seu'e 
Reservation Expenses .................0.. 

Legislation— 

NN SS ce a gare ets Gals ocak Manca 
Expenses . “ Ni, Shine anes bebe 
New York Aigrette Amendment ........... 
an Gopibe Peotection: 5 0366 en a ae 


Educational Effort— 


E. H. Forbush, salary and expenses ........ 
M. B. Davis, salary and expenses.......... 
W. L. Finley, salary and expenses 

Curran & Mead, Press Information 


Slides and Drawings ..............0..00s- 
Electros and half-tones ................... 
Brrp-LoreE to Members 
Extra pages BIRD-LORE 
Printing of Reports, Circulars, Notices, etc. . 
Newspaper Clippings..................... 
eS Be rere ree rr ree ar 
Vow Bamegach: Books... 5:..6665.0 ee0ecccsis 
Lecture and Stereopticon Work 
Traveling..... 


Southern O fiice— 
Expenses ........ 

State Audubon Societies— 
New Jersey...... 
Virginia .. 
Ohio . 
California 
Michigan 
Arizona .... 


General Expenses— 


URES, MoE ONE oc ks Le Sb eh HONG TRE 
Salary, Cashier and Bookkeeper .......... 
Salary, two stenographers................ 
eg Se rer? Te ere 
| ARE SARE pret Fe) Si Oe ES Ne ar op 
Telegraph and Telephone..-:............. 
Office and storeroom rent................ 


Report of Treasurer 


188 
100 


15 


$1,165 
729 
1,096 
290 
668 


157 § 


goo 


$5,006 


317 


$25,282 62 


$1,728 96 


806 64 


14,643 83 


439 5! 


$17,659 71 $25,282 62 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1910 continued 
INCOME, brought forward $17,659 71 $25,282 62 
EXPENSES, brought forward 

Stenographic work .... 

RN is Sk e-09 5 Schoo wok Od SRO 
Envelopes and supplies.................. 
Express and cartage 

Commissions 

PI os 5 Scie aki ad ba eee 


6,763 46 
UE CUINB iis oC ecnctccated ————-_ $24,423 17 


Balance—Sur plus, per Exhibit “A” $850 45 


STATEMENT OF SPECIAL FUNDS ACCOUNTS, OCTOBER 20, 1910 
Mrs. Russell Sage Fund— 
Amount contributed $5,000 co 


Disbursements— 


Legislation. . 

3s . PORMMOM, SEPONSSS 5... kee eccwnssis 
Plates and Outlines 

Brrp-Lore 

Salaries and expenses 

Drawings ...... 

Printing .. 

PET er Pe Per eee Te 


1,657 15 


Balance unexpended ——_ $3,342 85 


Massachusetts Legislative Campaign Fund— 
Balance on hand October 20, 1909 
Amount contributed this year 

MN 6 i x's 
Disbursements— 
E. H. Forbush, expenses 
J. A. Lowell, expenses... ......ccccccsces 
J. A. Keith, expenses 
C. A. Draper. 
Balance unexpended 

Reservation Purchase Fund— 
Balance on hand October 20, 1909 

Robin Fund— 

Amount contributed this year 


Willow Island Fund— 
Balance on hand October 20, 1909 


Total unexpended on Special Funds (Exhibit ‘A’’) 


Report of Treasurer 


LAWRENCE K. GIMSON, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
82 Wall Street 


New York, October 24, 1910 
Doctors J. A. ALLEN AND H. C. Bumpus, 
Audit Committee, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—In accordance with your instructions, I have made an exami- 
nation of the books and accounts of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ending October 20, 1910, and present herewith, the 
following exhibits: 

Exuipit “A’’—BALANCE SHEET, October 20, 1910. 
Exursit “B”—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED 


OCTOBER 20, IgI0o. 
Exursit “C’’—SpeciaL Funps Accounts October 20, 1910. 


All disbursements have been verified with properly approved receipted 
vouchers and paid checks; all investment securities, with Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, have also been examined and found in order. Yours very truly, 


LAWRENCE K. Grimson, 
Certified Public Accountant, 


Witir1am DutcuHeEr, President, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined the report submitted by Lawrence K. Gim- 
son, Certified Public Accountant, of the accounts of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 20, 1910, which account 
shows balance sheet of October 20, 1910, and income and expense account 
for the year ending the same day. 

Vouchers and paid checks have been examined in connection with dis- 
bursements, and also securities in the Safe Deposit Company. 

We find the account correct. Very truly yours, 


J. A. ALLEN, 
H. C. Bumpus, 
Auditing Committee, 
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Officers and Directors of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Year 1910 


OFFICERS 


President, Wrtt1aAM DutcHer of New York. 


First 


Vice-President, Taro. S. PALMER, M.D., of District of Columbia. 


Second Vice-President, Dr.Joet A. ALLEN, of New York. 
Secretary, T. GILBERT PEarson, of North Carolina. 
Treasurer, Dr. JONATHAN Dwicut, Jr., of New York. 
Attorney, SAMUEL T. CARTER, JR., of New York. 


DIRECTORS 


Mr. Witiram DutcHer, New York. 
Mr. W. W. Grant, New Jersey. 
Dr. Joret A. ALLEN, New York. 
Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, New York. 
Dr. Freperic A. Lucas, New York. 


Dr. Geo. Brrp GRINNELL, New York. 
Mr. T. GitBert Pearson, N. C. 

Mr. Frank M. CHapMAn, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM BREWSTER, Mass. 

Dr. JONATHAN Dwicut, Jr., New York. 


Dr. TuHeo. S. Patmer, District of Columbia. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. Cirnton G. Assott, of New York. 
Cot. Jos. H. Acklen, of Tennessee. 
Pror. H. P. ATTWATER, of Texas. 


Mr. FRANK Bonn, of Dist. of Columbia. 


Mr. Amos W. Butter, of Indiana. 
Mr. RutuaveNn DEANE, of Illinois. 

Mr. Wm. L. FINLEy, of Oregon. 

Mr. E. H. Forsusa, of Massachusetts. 


Mr. RAtpH HoFFrMANN, of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Cartton D. Howe, of Vermont. 
Dr. Davin STarR JorRDAN, of California. 
Mrs. Kincsmitt Marrs, of Florida. 


Mr. Frank M. Mitter, of Louisiana. 
Mr. Artuur H. Norton, of Maine. 
Mr. Grrrorp Princuor, of D. C. 

Dr. T. S. Roperts, of Minnesota. 

Mr. WitMER Stone, of Pennsylvania. 
Miss KATHARINE H. Stuart, of Virginia. 
Mr. Joun E. THayver, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Assott H. Tuayver, of N. H. 

Mr. W. Scott Way, of Maryland. 

Mr. Wa. P. Warton, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. RoBert W. WILiraMs, Jr. of Fla. 
Mrs. MABEL Oscoop Wricart, of Conn. 


Perfection Bird Houses for 
the Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds and help your bird-neigh- 
bors by securing one of our ornamental Martin houses. 


NESTING BOXES FOR WRENS 
SWALLOWS AND BLUEBIRDS 


Send ten cents for new 1911 catalogue of bird 
houses, and illustrated booklet couttaining reports 
from persons who put up our Martin houses during 
1910, If interested in the Purple Martin, you should 
have this booklet, whi_h is the Second Supplement to 
‘‘Gleanings No. 5, The Purple Martin and Houses for 
its Summer Home.”” Twenty new half-tone repro- 
ductions of Martin houses in position. 

Each Pree of a Martin house presented with 
a copy of ‘‘Gleanings No. 5.’’ Other bird-lovers are 
vinta back the Martins. Why not you? 


JACOBS BIRD HOUSE CO. 
404 South Washington St., WAYNESBURG, PA. 


All Students and Lovers of Nature and Outdoor Life 


For MEN and WOMEN 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE ‘ : . ‘ $1.00 


For BOYS AND GIRLS 


NATURE AND SCIENCE, a en of The St. 


Nicholas Magazine. ; 3.00 
Both for only $3.00. May be sent to separate addresses $4.00 


“Tue GuIpE TO NATURE’’ and ‘‘NATURE AND ScIENCE”’ are edited on 
distinct, and yet co-operating lines for adults and for young people—for the 
whole family; for the whole school. {| Articles, photographs, drawings, letters, 
suggestions, inquiries, etc., are desired for both magazines. 


4 “And whata busy man you must be. Where you get all the matter, material and 


subjects for the interestin 
to me. I should n +t thin 


E 


articles. the delight of thousands of readers, is a mystery 
the days would be long enough for you.”—F. P. Hills. 


But it is done and done well in both magazines. And it is going to be done 
more efficiently, more attractively, more entertainingly and more inspiringly, 
for thousands more of readers. 


Send ten cents for sample copy of ‘‘ The Guide to Nature’’ 


ARCADIA: 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


SOUND BEACH, CONNECTICUT 


The Condor 


A MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
ORNITHOLOGY 


Edited by J. Grinnell 


Associate Editors: 


William L. Finley, Robert B. Rockwell 
Official Organ of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club 


Vol. XII, 1910 


will contain the usual interesting ar- 
ticles by live, active ornithologists 
and will be illustrated by the highest 
class: of half-tones. You cannot 
afford to miss a number. 

Published bi-monthly at Holly- 
wood, California. Subscription, $1.50 
per year net in advance. Single 
copies, 30 cents each. Foreign sub- 
scription, $1.75. 


J. Eugene Law, Business Manager 
Hollywood, California 


W. Lee Chambers, Assistant Manager 


Santa Monica, California 


The Wilson Bulletin 


Is a quarterly journal devoted to 
the study of the birds as we find 
them in the fields and woods. 


It is particularly concerned about the study 
of the whole life-history of each species, 
and about the effects of advancing civiliza- 
tion upon the lives of all birds. It urges 
the great importance of making a census 
of our bird population for the purpose 
of determining accurately what change 


.there may be in numbers due to changing 


conditions. It is the official organ of the 
Wilson Ornithological Club, which num- 
bers among its members some of the 
most prominent American ornithologists. 
Carefully selected illustrations appear in 
each number. " 


30 cents a number; $1 a year 


Address 
LYNDS JONES, Editor, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Back Numbers of Bird-Lore 


WE can no longer furnish complete sets of 
Y BIRD-LORE, but we still have on hand 
odd numbers, prior to the current volume, which, 
while they are lacking in value from the libra- 
rian’s point of view, to the bird student are just 
as useful and just as interesting as they were on 


the day of publication. 


These numbers are offered at a discount of 
50 per cent, that is, ten cents per number, to 
purchasers of ten or more numbers. 
wishing to complete their sets of BIRD-LORE, 
we offer the free use of our advertising columns. 


BIRD-LORE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


To those 


The Humanitarian and Nature Student 


Helpful especially to teachers in states where humane education is 
compulsory, and in growing demand among this profession; interest - 


ing to children everywhere, because of Frances Winslow’s ‘‘Little 


” 


Pages for Little People; 


nature students of all ages. 


This magazine, the development of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 


along broader, more interesting and instructive lines, is not a house 
organ, but an independent periodical, frank and honest in its attitude 


on all questions of humanitarian interest. 
Sample Copy 10 Cents Prepaid, Subscription One Dollar Per Year 
AGENTS WANTED 


Our Animal Friends Co. 


114 EAST 28TH STREET 


read and enjoyed by animal lovers and 


NEW YORK CITY 


Lantern Slides 


The National Association of 
Audubon Societies has over two 
hundred subjects for lantern slides, 
suitable for illustrating lectures 
about birds. These include the 
birds treated of in the series of 
Educational Leaflets, and also 
many from life. 


Price, uncolored, 30 cents each 
Price, colored, 70 cents each 
(Net, F. O. B.) 


List of subjects will be 
mailed on application to 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
141 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Blickensderfer 
Typewriters 


Are the only practical portable machines 
for travelers to carry. 


The No. 5 Aluminum weighs but 
five pounds, and can be furnished with 
Universal or Scientific key-board; types 
are interchangeable and the alignment 
absolutely perfect. They are warranted 
to be equal in every respect to any ma- 
chine made. Ask for machine for free 
trial. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
240 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Up the Orinoco and 
Down the Magdalena 


By H. J. MOZANS, A. M., Ph.D. 
Illustrated by photographs. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


This book is a record of a journey in the most interesting 
parts of South America—the countries on the Caribbean—and 
the mountains and plains of Columbia and Venezuela. The 
lover of travel will enjoy the narrative of Mr. Mozan’s journeys 
up and down dangerous rivers and over difficult mountains on 
pack mules. The author, a keen, and sympathetic observer, 
was specially struck with the beauty of the birds and flowers 
along the South American rivers. He describes at length the 
various birds of the Meta, the campanero or bell-bird; the 
flutero or flute-bird; and the brilliant-hued parrots and macaws 
of the Magdalena. The bird-lover will find much information 
regarding the rare species of tropical South America. 


The Big Game of Africa 


By RICHARD TJADER 


Illustrated by special photographs. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


This is not the regulation type of sporting book resulting 
from a brief visit to the same regions of Africa. Mr. Tjader is a 
professional hunter and traveler, and has been to Africa many 
times. From his many trips he has brought back tons of speci- 
mens for the American Museum of Natural History and other 
museums. In this book he devotes a chapter to each animal, 
giving an accurate account of its habits and nature, based upon 
his actual experiences. The work, while written in popular 
style, contains much of scientific value. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
29-35 West 32nd Street New York City 


Bird Boclis te ik 
Chapman 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00 
Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 

12me. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

r2mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


‘ 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the cooperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


J. HORACE MCFag.anp Co., Mr Preasant Press. HareiseuRc, Pa 


Camps and Cruises of 
an Ornithologist 


250 Photographs 
from Nature. 
8vo, color inlay 
on cover, gilt top, 
rough -cut edges. 


In a box, $3.00 net. Curator of Birds at 


the American Museum 
of Natural History 


For eight years, accompanied by artist and assistant, Mr. Chapman 
devoted all of each nesting season of the birds to making the field 
studies for a great series of groups of American birds which should 
exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which has heretofore 
been attempted in this line. The story of these eight years’ experi- 
ences, together with descriptions of wonderful sights in the world of 
birds, as told by Mr. Chapman in ‘‘Camps and Cruises of an Orni- 
thologist,’’ possesses the charm of a tale of travel and adventure, 
while the illustrations form one of the most: remarkable series of pic- 
tures of bird-life which has ever appeared. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St, New York City 


